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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Centralized  Training 

In  the  early  days  of  this  century  a few  far-sighted  executives  in 
some  of  the  leading  retail  stores  of  this  country  realized  that,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  buying  public  the  intelligent  service  it  demanded,  the 
salespeople  in  the  stores  should  be  provided  with  certain  definite  and 
well  organized  information  about  the  merchandise  they  were  selling. 

Out  of  this  conviction  grew  the  training  department,  a new  section  of 
the  personnel  division  with  the  primary  responsibility  of  training  store 
employees  in  all  phases  of  their  work.  Ry  1915  there  were  several  such 
departments  in  progressive  stores,  but  in  the  period  following  the  close 
of  World  War  I the  movement  spread  with  great  rapidity  until  all  the 
large  stores  and  many  small  ones  accepted  training  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  organizations* 

The  members  of  the  training  departments  were  commonly  young  women 
who  had  been  specially  trained  in  store  practice  and  procedures,  in 
teaching  techniques,  and  in  methods  of  dealing  with  people,  and  through 
them,  teaching  as  a vocation  was  first  introduced  into  the  field  of  re- 
tailing. The  training  of  salespeople,  initial,  job  and  promotional, 
was  entirely  in  their  hands*  and  non-selling,  as  well  as  executive 
training,  was  soon  added  to  their  duties.  Ry  and  large,  they  did  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  piece  of  work  and  by  the  beginning  of  World 
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War  II  had  passed  the  pioneer  stage  and  were  completely  accepted  as  an 
important  part  of  any  up-to-date  store. 

Decentralized  Training 

At  first  this  training  was  largely  centralized,  concentrated  in  the 
training  department,  and  handled  entirely  by  the  members  of  that  depart- 
ment. Throughout  the  1930* s,  however,  a feeling  grew  that  much  of  this 
teaching  could  be  done  as  well,  and  perhaps  even  better,  by  department 
executives  on  the  floor.  Thus  decentralized  training  was  introduced. 
This  practice  incz^ased  at  a moderate  rate  of  speed  for  two  years,  but 
was  sharply  accelerated  by  the  advent  of  the  present  war.  The  i 
creased  turnover  among  employees  kept  the  training  departments  so  busy 
doing  the  required  initial  training  that  much  of  the  in-service  train- 
ing had  to  be  handled  elsewhere  and  department  executives  found  them- 
selves devoting  an  ever  greater  amount  of  time  to  the  problem  of  train- 
ing. 

In  many  ways  they  have  acquitted  themselves  well.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  department  and  its  practices  (which  vary  somewhat  in 
different  divisions),  they  know  the  merchandise  thoroughly,  and  they 
know  the  problems  peculiar  to  their  own  sections.  But  there  is  one 
factor  that  has  threatened  the  success  of  this  program  ever  since  it 
was  first  put  into  practice,  the  lack  of  teaching  ability  on  the  part 
of  these  executives.  Unlike  the  training  representatives,  they  are 
untrained  as  teachers  and  although  some  have  a natural  aptitude  that 
makes  them  successful  despite  that  lack,  more  of  them  are  indifferent 
teachers  and  a few  totally  unsuccessful*  As  a result,  much  of  the 
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training  has  been  inadequate  and  with  the  added  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  training  directors  due  to  the  war  emergency,  few  have  had  time 
either  to  train  these  executives  in  teaching  methods,  or  to  supervise 
their  meetings* 

Training  in  War  and  Postwar  Periods 

During  the  war,  retail  stores,  like  other  organizations,  have 
watched  their  standards  of  service  deteriorate  and  have  been  unable  to 
do  anything  about  it*  They  are,  however,  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
situation  and  are  making  plans  for  improvement  and  the  upgrading  of 
their  service  as  soon  as  conditions  permit*  Among  these  plans  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  wider  dissemination  of  training  in  the  store* 

Paul  H*  Nystrom^/  in  a recent  report  on  retail  distribution  in  the  post- 
war world  states? 

“The  orderly  evolution  of  better  retail  service  abruptly  inter- 
rupted, first  by  the  depression  years  and  then  even  more  emphati- 
cally by  the  war,  will  in  future  years  most  probably  begin  again 
so  far  as  possible  where  it  left  off.  It  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a return  to  extensive  training  methods  as  a means  to 
this  end*® 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  will  be  both  centralised 
and  decentralized  in  type  and  therefore  the  problem  of  the  teaching  meth- 
ods of  department  executives  will  continue  into  the  postwar  period* 

Scope  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem,  to  provide  material 
which  will  be  useful  to  retail  store  executives  both  during  the  war  and 
in  the  postwar  period*  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  various  factors 

1/ Paul  H.  Ey strom,  The  Role  of  Retail  Distribution  In  Postwar  Economy* 
Postwar  Planning  Committee,  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc*,  pp.  11* 
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which  hear  upon  this  problem  and  develops  a manual  on  teaching  methods 
as  applied  to  retailing  that  would  give  to  inexperienced  teachers  in 
stores  concrete  information  on  how  to  instruct  retail  salespeople* 

This  manual  includes  both  group  and  individual  teaching  methods  and  con- 
siders in  detail  how  to  get  and  organize  material  as  well  as  how  to  pre- 
sent it*  It  is  felt  that  the  chief  contribution  made  by  the  study  lies 
in  its  definite  application  to  retail  practices,  in  its  adaptation  of 
well  known  teaching  methods  to  specific  field,  and  in  its  brief  and 
simple  presentation  to  gppeal  to  a non-academic  group* 


- 
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CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OP  LITERATURE  OP  TEE  FIELD 

As  a first  step  in  preparing  an  analysis  of  teaching  methods  "best 
suited  to  the  training  of  adults  in  retailing  and  incorporating  the  re- 
sults in  a manual  for  store  use,  it  was  necessary  to  survey  the  field 
and  to  analyze  what  had  already  "been  written  on  the  subject.  An  exten- 
sive study  of  library  material  was  therefore  undertaken  under  the  four 
subjects,  "A  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Adult  Education”,  "Principles  of 
Learning  and  Teaching®,  "General  Teaching  Methods®,  and  "Teaching  Meth- 
ods as  Applied  to  Retailing*.  Much  valuable  material  was  found. 

Adult  Education 

The  subject  of  Adult  Education  is  one  that  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  educators  within  the  last  two  decades  and  many  books  and 
articles  have  been  written  concerning  it.  Job  training,  however,  which 
is  the  phase  most  applicable  to  the  training  of  retail  workers,  is  but 
one  small  part  of  the  whole  subject  of  adult  education  and  seems  to  be 
less  attractive  to  writers  than  remedial  courses  on  child  care,  citizen- 
ship courses  for  the  foreign  born,  relational  work  to  aid  adults  in  mak- 
ing better  social  adjustments,  self  advancement  courses  of  a liberal  na*» 
ture,  leisure-hour  courses  to  develop  worthy  appreciations  and  hobbies 
and  political  courses  that  aim  to  make  for  a better  informed  citizenry. 
Occupational  training,  which  includes  training  for  improvement  on  the  job 
as  well  as  preparation  for  advancement,  is  included  always  among  the 
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types  of  adult  education,  but  seems  to  be  less  developed  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  field  than  some  of  the  other  phases,  perhaps  because  it  is 
assumed  that  industry  will  provide  these  courses  as  a part  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  its  employees*  So,  while  a survey  of  this  field  dis- 
closed much  of  a practical  and  even  an  inspirational  nature,  the  subject 
of  job  training  for  the  retail  field  was  notable  by  its  absence* 

Of  the  material  studied  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  the  following 
books  and  articles  were  felt  to  be  particularly  helpfuls 

Bryson,  Lyman*  Adult  Education*  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1936*  208  pp* 

A textbook  in  the  field  of  adult  education  covering  both  a 
general  view  of  the  field  and  some  background  material  on 
the  value  of  adult  education  and  its  place  in  the  whole 
education  picture.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
specific  practices  and  programs  and  though  the  emphasis 
is  more  on  adult  education  for  civic  betterment,  the  prac- 
tices are  helpful  in  retail  training.  G-ood  background  ma«- 
terial. 

Cohn,  Saul*  "Retailer  and  Consumer  Education".  Journal  of  Home 
Economics.  XXX  (November,  1938),  pp.  620-623. 

A plea  for  retailing  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  field  of 
consumer  education.  The  author  claims  that  for  its  own 
sake  retailing  should  speak  with  a united  voice  and  that 
a consumer-retailer  education  program  would  be  effective 
way  of  so  doing.  A point  of  view  well  worth  consideration 
on  the  part  of  retail  trainers* 

Ely,  M.  L*  Adult  Education  in  Action.  New  York:  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  1936.  XIX  + 480  pp. 

A broad  overall  picture  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States* 
It  includes  information  on  many  phases  of  the  field  including 
among  others: 

1*  Need  for  adult  education. 

2.  Forces  of  adult  education. 

3.  Content  of  adult  education* 

4.  Methods  in  adult  education. 

The  last  is  most  immediately  suggestive,  of  course,  but  the 
whole  book  provides  a wealth  of  information  for  anyone  en- 
gaged in  any  phase  of  this  work. 
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Shorey,  K,  •’About  Adult  Education”*  Library  Journal,  LXVII 
(July,  1942),  p.  591, 

A brief  report  on  the  position  of  adult  education  today  in  a 
war-torn  world.  The  claim  is  made  that  though  programs  as 
such  have  collapsed  in  many  states  due  to  the  busy  live9  of 
their  erstwhile  students,  the  aim  of  adult  education  =—Mto 
have  adults  everywhere  and  of  all  ages  studying  together  in 
a widespread  public  education  program”  — is  actually  being 
achieved.  Stimulating  thought  for  one  engaged  in  any  phase 
of  this  work. 

For  further  reference  material  see  bibliography. 

Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching 
So  many  books  and  articles  have  been  written  on  the  Principles  of 
Learning  and  Teaching  that  one*s  chief  problem  in  surveying  the  liter- 
ature of  this  field  is  to  be  properly  selective  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem at  hand.  The  material  is  excellent  and  exhaustive  and  no  one  read- 
ing even  a selected  list  of  the  books  available  could  fail  to  glean  new 
ideas  and  attitudes  that  would  be  valuable  to  any  teacher.  As  far  as 
its  relation  to  this  study  is  concerned,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  this  material  is  directed  to  teachers  in  either 
secondary  or  elementary  schools  and  that  the  problems  discussed  are 
those  related  to  the  training  of  children  or  adolescents.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  information  can  be  transposed  into  the  business  world  and 
pupils  in  retail  classes  are  occasionally  adolescents,  but  the  school 
atmosphere,  emphasizing  course  outlines  and  integration  of  subject  mat- 
ter in  school  courses,  that  permeates  much  of  this  literature  is  quite 
unrelated  to  the  problem  of  system  or  merchandise  training  in  a store. 
However,  while  none  of  this  material  was  in  any  way  tied  up  to  the  prob- 
lem at  hand,  much  of  it  is  suggestive  and  could  be  used  to  provide  sound 
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basic  background  for  store  as  well  as  school  classes* 

Of  the  material  studied  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  the  following 
books  and  articles  were  felt  to  be  particularly  helpful: 

Burton,  W.  H*  Nature  and  Direction  of  Learning*  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1929.  XVIII  + 595  pp* 

A broad  overall  picture  of  the  nature  of  learning  and  its 
direction  through  teaching*  Applies  to  secondary  school 
teaching  more  than  any  other  type,  but  presents  much  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used  in  all  types  of  teaching.  Sound, 
comprehensive  background  material,  including  practices  as 
well  as  principles*  Detailed  and  definite* 

Frederick,  R.  W.  Directing  Learning*  New  York:  D.  Appleton 

Century  Company,  1938*  XVI  + 527  pp* 

Background  material  on  learning,  what  causes  it  and  how  it 
may  be  most  successfully  directed.  Broad  point  of  view, 
more  applicable  to  whole  school  programs  than  to  short 
courses,  but  stimulating  and  interesting.  The  author 
claims  that  learning  occurs  "when  individual  has  a goal, 
directs  his  activity  toward  it,  knows  when  he  has  reached 
it,  understands  relationship  between  his  activity  and  the 
results  and  on  basis  of  that  understanding  continuously 
modifies  both  the  goal  and  his  own  activity."  The  author 
develops  each  of  those  points  in  considerable  detail. 

Hill,  E»  F.  "Psychology  of  Adult  Learning".  Phi  Delta  Rap-pan. 
XXIV  (April),  1942),  pp.  314-315. 

An  entertaining  and  encouraging  address  on  the  possibilities 
of  success  in  training  adults.  It  emphasizes  that  adults 
can  learn,  are  usually  motivated  by  practical  reasons  and  if 
given  such  a motive  and  enough  time  have  no  trouble  learning. 
This  is  all  very  practically  applied  to  adult  education  con- 
cluding with  an  excellent  summary  of  suggestions  for  training 
adult 8*  Unusually  good* 

Mursell,  J.  L.  "Give  and  Take  in  Learning  and  Teaching".  Bus- 
iness Education  World.  XXI  (May,  1941) , pp.  769-772* 

A rather  detailed  article  on  the  correction  or  noncorrection 
on  the  part  of  teachers  of  students*  homework  and  written 
work.  This  is  often  a problem  in  adult  classes  and  the  con- 
clusions of  this  article  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of 
such  classes.  Interesting  emphasis  on  student-teacher  "give 
and  take"  which  is  a sound  idea. 
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Peckham,  E»  K,  "Methods,  Scientific  and  Otherwise"*  Curriculum 
Journal.  XIII  (January,  1942),  pp,  37-38, 

The  point  of  view  in  this  article  is  well  worth  any  teacher's 
attention  for  the  author  urges  all  teachers  to  turn  to  sources 
of  everyday  living  for  help  in  meeting  education  problems. 

While  recognizing  the  contribution  of  the  scientific  method 
to  education,  the  author  claims  that  many  teachers  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  qualifications  to  be  "scientific"  in  this 
work.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  training  in 
retailing  and  the  suggestion  that  a successful  teacher  need 
not  necessarily  be  a scientific  one  is  very  welcome, 

For  further  reference  material,  see  bibliography. 


General  Teaching  Methods 

The  field  of  General  Teaching  Methods  is  another  which  has  attract- 
ed much  attention  and  which  offered  many  suggestions  that  could  be  used 
in  retail  training  although  in  no  sense  written  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  An  effort  was  made  to  confine  the  reading  to  books  and  articles 
on  teaching  methods  for  adults  as  much  as  possible  as  it  was  felt  that 
that  was  the  phase  of  the  general  study  most  useful  to  the  problem. 
Fortunately,  the  literature  on  this  field  is  sufficiently  extensive,  so 
that  even  with  the  above  limitation,  a comprehensive  picture  could  be 
achieved.  An  interesting  fact  was  the  decided  emphasis  on  discussion 
methods,  visual  education  methods,  panels  and  forums.  This  is,  per- 
haps, natural  in  discussing  methods  in  adult  education  for  such  tech- 
niques have  been  tried  and  found  effective  in  this  field  and  enjoy  the 
special  approval  of  The  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  Much 
of  the  information  set  forth  in  the  literature  on  this  subject  is  most 
suggestive  and  helpful  and  quite  applicable  to  store  classes.  However, 
it  needs  application  for  it  is  seldom  if  ever  written  from  that  point  of 
view  and  needs  to  be  adapted  and  applied  to  be  useful  in  retail  training. 
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Of  the  material  studied  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  the  following 

books  and  articles  were  felt  to  be  particularly  helpful: 

Bowman,  L»  E.  How  to  Lead  Discussions*  New  York:  Women*8  Press, 

1934.  31  pp. 

Although  not  directed  toward  vocational  adult  education,  this 
little  pamphlet  contains  many  practical  ideas  that  can  be 
adapted  to  the  training  of  adults  in  retailing,  and  many 
suggestions  for  the  person  planning  group  discussions  in 
retail  training.  The  author  presents  a simplified  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  discussion  methods,  defines  the  differ- 
ent types  and  describes  in  some  detail  the  job  of  the  leader. 
Practical  and  usable. 

Cartwright,  M.  A.  "Panel*.  Journal  of  Adult  Education.  V No.  1. 
(January,  1933),  pp.  37-42. 

This  brief  pamphlet  resumes  the  purpose  and  technique  of  the 
panel  as  a discussion  device  in  adult  education.  It  describes 
the  introduction  of  this  technique  by  Dr.  Overstreet,  its  quick 
popularity  and  the  reasons  therefor.  It  goes  on  to  outline 
the  procedure  in  conducting  a panel,  being  very  definite  and 
concrete  in  its  suggestions.  Not  an  exhaustive  survey,  of 
course,  it  is  still  a fairly  comprehensive  one  considering  the 
space  available. 

Pansier,  Thomas.  Teaching  Adults  by  Discussion.  New  York: 

Service  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  New  York  University,  1938. 

39  pp. 

This  pamphlet  considers  some  of  the  problems  in  handling  group 
discussions  and  advises  how  to  meet  them.  How  to  handle  dif- 
ficult group  members,  how  to  get  the  discussion  underway,  how 
to  keep  it  from  wandering  afield  and  other  problems  are  con- 
structively handled.  Clear  and  simple  report.  Excellent 
material. 

Judson,  L.  S*  Modern  Group  Discussion.  New  York:  H.  V*  Wilson 
Company,  1937.  198  pp. 

A good  source  book  on  discussion  methods.  Analyzes  procedures 
and  practices,  giving  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions*  Some  em- 
phasis on  the  mimeographed  test  as  a device  to  "start  the  ball 
rolling"  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  Very  good  materi- 
al. Clear  and  practical  presentation. 
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Mueller,  A.  D.  Principles  and  Methods  in  Adult  Education* 

New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  Incorporated,  1938.  XX  + 428  pp* 

Excellent  source  "book  for  methods  of  adult  education*  Covers 
the  field  thoroughly  and  effectively,  devoting  separate  sec- 
tions  to  the  most  widely  used  methods  and  presents  a thorough 
and  detailed  resume  of  each.  Though  a little  repetitious  at 
times,  it  is  on  the  whole  an  unusually  practical,  instructive 
and  informative  volume  on  the  subject* 

For  further  reference  material,  see  bibliography* 


Teaching  Methods  as  Applied  to  Retailing 
The  last  section,  Teaching  Methods  as  Applied  to  Retailing,  proved 
quite  naturally  to  be  the  most  fruitful  of  the  four,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  also  the  least  extensive.  Although  many  books  were  available 
dealing  with  the  other  phases  of  the  subject,  only  one.  Distributive 
Education,  by  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  was  found  that  confined  itself  to  a dis- 
cussion of  methods  as  applied  to  the  field  of  retailing.  This  con- 
tains much  valuable  information,  but  even  this  is  so  sharply  focussed 
on  distributive  education  that  it  is  more  suitable  for  teachers  who  are 
training  young  people  to  go  into  store  work,  than  for  executive- teachers 
who  are  conducting  job-training  for  employees,  young  and  old,  who  are 
already  in  the  field.  It  is  a book  written  primarily  for  the  high 
school  teacher,  not  for  the  store  executive.  The  remainder  of  the  lit- 
er ature  on  this  subject  consists  largely  of  articles  written  for  such 
magazines  as  Practical  Home  Economics,  Nation's  Business,  The  Journal  of 
Retailing,  and  Business  Education  World.  These  articles  are  often  ex- 
cellent, practical  and  well  applied  but  they  are  necessarily  brief,  dis- 
cussing but  one  or  two  phases  of  the  subject.  Methods  of  teaching  re- 


tail selling,  study  clubs  for  employees,  handling  demonstration  sales, 
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the  duties  and  requirements  of  a training  director  all  share  in  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  training  methods  in  retailing,  hut  none  tells  more  than 
a part  of  the  story.  The  great  advantage  that  this  section  had  over 
the  other  three  was  its  direct  application  to  the  problem  at  hand.  Its 
great  disadvantage  was  that  it  was  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

Of  the  material  studied  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  the  following 
books  and  articles  were  found  to  be  particularly  helpful: 

Haas,  K.  B,  Distributive  Education,  New  York:  Gregg  Publish- 

ing Company,  1941,  X + 310  pp. 

An  authoritative  analysis  of  training  in  distributive  educa- 
tion by  a specialist  in  that  field.  It  is  particularly  help- 
ful to  teacher  trainers,  coordinators,  teachers  and  store 
training  personnel  and  provides  information  among  other  things 
on  the  promotion  and  organization  of  programs  for  adults. 

Some  consideration  is  given  to  teaching  procedures  and  to  the 
leading  of  discussion  groups.  Distinctly  informative  volume, 

Haas,  Kenneth  B,  "Methods  of  Teaching  Adult  Classes  of  Employed 
Distributive  Workers",  Fifth  Yearbook,  National  Commercial 
Teachers*  Federation,  (1939),  pp,  344-352, 

Splendid  resume  of  some  methods  in  adult  training.  Considers 
briefly,  learning  characteristics  of  distributive  workers, 
three  methods  to  use,  and  the  relation  of  instruction  to  occu- 
pational activities,  to  the  required  working  abilities  and  to 
the  present  abilities  of  the  learner.  Short,  but  full  of  sub- 
stance, Very  good  information, 

Knorr,  L.  B,  "Vocationalizing  Retailing",  Fourteenth  Yearbook, 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers*  Association.  ^1939),  pp,  147-152, 

A very  practical  and  specific  presentation  of  the  technique 
of  retailing,  its  aims  and  its  requirements.  Suggests  meti>- 
ods  for  handling  the  subject,  shows  how  it  can  be  broadened 
and  related  to  other  subjects  and  emphasizes  the  value  of  a 
cooperative  plan.  Much  of  this  relates  directly  to  the  prob- 
lem at  hand. 
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Milligan,  J.  "Problems  and  Issues  with  Reference  to  Teaching 
Procedures  in  Distributive  Education8.  Seventh  Tear  Book. 
Rational  Business  Teachers*  Association.  (1941),  pp.  260-265. 

A good  resume  of  the  problems  involved  in  adult  distributive 
education  including  discussion  on  such  topics  as: 

1.  Human  relationships. 

2.  Teaching  methods, 

3.  Instructors. 

4.  Evening  classes  versus  day  classes. 

5.  Content. 

6.  Need  of  constant  adaptation. 

Very  good  material. 

Siegler,  G.  J.  “Distributive  Education  for  Adults8,  Business 
Education  World.  XXIV  (May,  1941),  pp.  776-778, 

Sound  suggestions  on  conducting  retailing  classes  for  adults 
based  on  the  experience  of  conducting  an  evening  course  in 
New  York.  Qplte  specific,  giving  ideas  on  content,  methods 
and  problems.  Practical  and  useful  article. 

Snead,  R.  P.  "Need  for  Training  in  the  Distributive  Occupations8, 
Journal  of  Business  Education.  XIV  (February,  1939),  pp.  19- 
20. 

A plea  for  improved  training  for  the  distributive  occupations 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  department  store  field.  The 
need  for  this  work  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  ex- 
ecutives who  will  be  doing  some  of  the  training  work  in  this 
field. 

Thomas,  H.  W.  "Teaching  Procedures  in  Salesmanship  and  Retail 
Selling".  Fifth  Yearbook.  National  Commercial  Teachers" 
Federation.  (1939),  pp.  192-199. 

An  evaluation  of  a good  high  school  salesmanship  course  ex- 
plaining specifically  and  in  considerable  detail  the  aims, 
supplementary  material,  procedures  (both  in  the  classroom  and 
out)  and  methods  of  testing.  A thorough  and  comprehensive 
report  which  includes  some  ideas  that  might  be  useful  in  store 
training. 

For  further  reference  material,  see  bibliography. 

Thus,  an  extensive  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  field  showed  a 
mass  of  valuable,  suggestive,  but  unrelated  material  and  a small  amount 
of  equally  valuable,  directly  related  but  uncoordinated  and  incomplete 
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material*  If  an  inexperienced  and  untrained  assistant  or  a buyer  who 
finds  that  he  has  to  assume  the  added  duty  of  training  his  salesforce 
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were  to  take  the  time  to  read  the  literature  in  the  bibliography  of  this 
study,  they  would  unquestionably  learn  how  to  improve  their  teaching 
techniques  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  their  work  effective  and  success- 
ful* Because  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  few  if  any  would  have  either 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  make  such  a study,  it  is  felt  that  a man- 
ual  on  teaching  methods  as  applied  to  retailing  would  meet  a real  need 
and  play  a part  in  solving  a troublesomeproblem* 
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CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  III  STORE  TRAINING 


Store  Reaction  to  Project 


Having  concluded  from  the  above  survey  that  such  a manual  had  not 
been  developed  previously  by  students  of  this  field,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  determine  how  the  stores  would  react  to  the  plan  of  writing  one 
for,  unless  they  felt  the  need  of  such  a manual,  the  project  would  be  a 
waste  of  time#  The  best  way  to  discover  this  was  to  go  to  the  stores 
directly  to  talk  with  the  training  directors  who  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  training  programs  of  their  organizations#  Therefore,  over  a 
period  of  a year,  interviews  were  held  with  all  training  representatives 
that  were  available#  The  Boston  stores  were  completely  canvassed  and 
personal  interviews  held  with  a training  representative  of  each,  visiting 
training  directors  from  other  sections  of  the  country  were  interviewed 
and  letters  written  to  representative  stores  which,  because  of  the  dis- 
tances involved,  could  not  be  visited  personally  by  the  writer#  The 
stores  represented  in  this  canvas  were: 


Abraham  and  Straus 

The  Anderson  Newcomb  Company 

Bloomingdale's 

Burdine’s 

C#  F.  Hovey  Company 
Chandler  and  Company 
E.  T.  Slattery  Company 
Frederick  and  Nelson 
Gilchrist  Company 
Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company 
Jay’s,  Inc# 

J#  L#  Hudson  Company 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 
New  York,  New  York 
Miami,  Florida 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Seattle,  Washington 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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J*  W.  Robinson  Company 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
lord  and  Taylor 
R,  H«  Stearns  Company 
R,  H,  White  Company 
Rich*s,  Inc* 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 
Strawt) ridge  and  Clothier 
The  Fair 

Wm,  Fllene's  Sons  Company 
Wm,  Hengerer  Company 


Los  Angeles,  California 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Hew  York,  Hew  York 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Buffalo,  New  York 


The  results  of  these  reports  from  people  actually  engaged  in  store 
training  indicated  that  the  problem  did  exist  and  that  a manual  on 
teaching  methods  would  be  welcomed.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  though 
all  department  executives  were  not  necessarily  poor  teachers,  enough  of 
them  were  to  produce  a situation  that  needed  attention.  The  written 
material  available  on  teaching  methods  has  been  found,  by  and  large, 
to  be  too  academic  to  be  of  practical  value  to  these  people  and  needs 
to  be  translated  into  store  terms  to  win  their  respect  and  interest* 

Some  training  directors  have  themselves  conducted  classes  in  teaching 
methods  for  these  people  but  found  that,  with  the  shortage  of  help  in 
the  store,  it  was  difficult  to  find  time  to  carry  out  such  courses. 

The  conclusion  of  these  store  representatives  was  that  they  would  wel- 
come a manual  written  from  the  store  viewpoint  which  could  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  department  executives  and  other  inexperienced  teachers  and 
that  such  a manual  would  make  a distinct  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem* 

Concluding  therefore,  because  the  stores  felt  the  need  of  it  and 
because,  from  a survey  of  the  literature  of  the  field,  none  was  at  pres- 
ent available,  that  the  project  was  worthy  of  development,  the  next  step 
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was  to  determine  what  subjects  would  need  to  be  covered  in  a manual  ana- 
lyzing store  training  methods* 

Group  Teaching  Methods  in  Stores 

First,  what  teaching  methods  are  used  in  retail  training?  From  the 
reports  of  the  aforementioned  training  directors,  from  observation  of 
store  classes  and  from  firsthand  experience  in  teaching  salespeople,  the 
following  summary  was  drawn  up} 

Individual  Training 

Job  instruction  in  the  department  on  stock  location,  department 
practices*  fitting  room  procedure,  selling  points  of  merchandise  and  -use 
of  cash  register* 

Remedial  training,  which  covers  personality  problems  and  aims  to 
insure  a smooth  running  department  as  far  as  human  relations  are  con- 
cerned* 

Group  Training 

The  lecture  method,  which  is  used  in  most  Initial  Training  and 
many  Textile  and  Color  and  Line  courses,  in  department  meetings  on  sell- 
ing points  of  merchandise,  and  in  Executive  Training  courses* 

The  question-discussion  method,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
used  technique  in  all  phases  of  group  training  in  stores  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Initial  Training  courses. 

The  conference  method,  which,  while  not  widely  practiced  as  yet, 
is  a fast  growing  method  for  retail  teaching,  being  especially  useful  in 
Executive  Training  courses* 
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The  1)31161  discussion,  which  has  teen  introduced  with  great  suc- 
cess for  store-wide  meetings,  held  usually  at  the  "beginning  of  the  "buy- 
ing seasons# 

The  demonstration  method,  long  a favorite  in  store  training, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  techniques  for  the  teaching  of 
Salesmanship, 

Visual  education  methods,  which  have  "been  used  for  years  to  a 
limited  degree  for  initial  training,  "but  are  being  increasingly  used  "both 
for  initial  and  job  training  today, 

Hot  all  teacher-executives,  of  course,  use  all  of  the  above  methods 
but  all  use  some  of  them  and  a few  may  use  all.  While  they  vary  in 
their  importance  to  the  training  program  as  a whole,  each  makes  a dis- 
tinct contribution  to  some  phase  of  it,  and  all  should  be  included  in 
any  manual  that  aims  to  survey  store  training  methods, 

Government  Sponsored  Retail  Courses 
During  the  past  two  years  a movement  has  been  started  in  retail 
training  which  has  quite  literally  swept  the  country.  Begun  as  a war 
project  by  the  War  Production  Board  and  developed  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  to  aid  in  the  training  and  orientation  of  new  work- 
ers in  industrial  war  plants,  it  has  been  adapted  to  retailing  as  a 
series  of  lessons  to  prepare  supervisors  to  train  the  employees  under 
them.  These  courses,  compiled  by  the  Distributive  Education  Division 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  are  distributed  through  the 
state  Departments  of  Education  to  the  various  distributive  outlets  of 
the  different  communities.  There  are  two  courses,  one  ten  hours  in 
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length,  the  other  twelve*  They  axe  commonly  and  quite  correctly  spoken 
of  as  "stream~lined" , axe  meticulously  prepared  in  great  detail  and  are 
given  to  small  groups  of  store  executives  in  all  sections  of  the  country* 
The  growth  of  this  movement  has  been  phenomenal  and  the  results  so  im- 
portant  that  they  must  he  included  in  any  study  as  this,  which  aims  to 
analyze  store  training  techniques* 

Therefore,  the  two  courses, a twenty-two  hour  Teacher's  Institute  on 
Joh  Instruction  Training  and  a shortened  six-hour  course  on  Joh  Rela- 
tions Training  were  undertaken  hy  the  writer  and  an  eighteen-hour  Joh 
Instruction  Training  Teacher  Training  course  was  taught  hy  her  as  well* 
The  two  first  mentioned  courses,  given  hy  Earl  T*  Webb,  State  Supervisor 
for  Distributive  Education  for  Massachusetts,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  given  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  and  for  that  reason 
give  a clear  and  factual  picture  of  this  nation-wide  phase  of  retail 
training* 

The  aims  of  each  course  are  three-fold*  Joh  Instruction  Training 

aims: i/ 

"To  provide  a store's  management  and  supervisory  staff  with 
a simple  tested  plan  for  training  effectively  'on  the  joh'* 

"To  equip  them  with  basic  techniques  for  speedily  training 
new  employees  and  retraining  experienced  persons* 

"To  teach  them  how  to  train  an  employee  to  do  his  joh  ac- 
curately, quickly  and  conscientiously." 

Joh  Relations  Training  aims:S/ 

"To  develop  supervisory  skills  in  handling  human  relations 
problems* 

1/  Unpublished  material  issued  hy  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  1944. 

2/  Loc*  Cit. 
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"To  present  the  foundations  of  good  employee  relations* 

"To  develop,  through  actual  group  participation,  a tested 
method  of  treating  specific  supervisory  problems  stemming  from 
employee  attitudes*" 

Both  courses  relate  solely  to  individual  training  within  stores* 
They  do  not  touch  on  the  methods  and  techniques  of  group  instruction 
but  confine  themselves  to  two  problems:  "How  to  teach  a person  a task, 

fact  or  attitude"  and  "How  to  handle  a problem  of  human  relations"* 
Within  those  limitations  they  do  a workmanlike  job,  presenting  clearly 
and  in  complete  detail  the  various  steps  necessary  in  meeting  the  two 
situations*  The  steps  are  t aken  up  in  logical  order,  each  one  being 
considered  from  many  angles,  and  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  each 
member  of  the  group  to  present  before  the  class  a teaching  demonstration 
or  the  handling  of  a human  relations  problem*  There  is,  of  course,  no 
secret  in  the  procedures  outlined,  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  number  of 
textbooks  on  the  subject*  The  material  is  all  sound,  but  it  is  not 
new  and  does  not  pretend  to  be*  The  contribution  of  these  "capsule 
courses"  lies  in  their  detailed  presentation,  their  direct  application 
of  all  material  to  the  field  of  retailing  and  their  refusal  to  be  led 
into  by-paths  of  any  sort  whatsoever*  They  consciously  and  consistent- 
ly "hew  to  the  line*  so  that  each  lesson  makes  some  definite  point  in 
the  program  as  a whole,  and  the  learner  can  note  progress  in  a very  def- 
inite way*  This,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  great  suc- 
cess, for  store  executives  are  busy  people  who  have  no  time  to  waste 
(and  sometimes  little  imagination  in  determining  wasted  time)  so  this 
practical,  factual,  carefully  applied  material  presented  in  a short 
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and  swift-moving  course  has  made  a tremendous  appeal* 

In  any  pre-arranged  course  such  as  these,  little  opportunity  is 
provided  for  individualized  teaching  for  the  teacher  is  held  down  to  a 
rigid  pattern,  hut  the  material  has  been  so  skillfully  prepared  that 
most  of  the  teachers  handling  it  appear  quite  willing  to  follow  its  dic- 
tates and  do  not  feel  that  the  detail  of  the  pattern  is  either  confining 
or  irksome*  Within  its  limitations  it  is  a highly  successful  type  of 
retail  training*  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  it  represents  only  one 
phase  of  training,  individual  teaching,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  intro- 
duced in  the  more  extensive  field  of  group  teaching*  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  these  two  courses  is  presented  more  fully  in  the  Manual  on  Teach- 
ing Methods* 

Problems  of  Novice  Teachers 

An  opportunity  was  provided  through  a course  given  to  store  employ- 
ees to  note  both  from  personal  experience  and  observetion  of  the  work 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  difficulties  in  handling  the  different 
teaching  methods*  This  course  which  comprizes  sixty  lessons  covering 
the  subjects  of  Salesmanship,  Textiles,  Color  and  Line,  English,  Arith- 
metic and  Merchandise,  was  attended  by  a group  of  twenty-five  salespeople 
enployed  by  eight  Boston  stores*  These  employees  were  carefully  select- 
ed by  the  personnel  director  of  their  respective  stores  and  sent  to  the 
Prince  School  of  Retailing  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  for  a seven  week 
training  program.  One-third  of  this  course  was  taught  by  the  writer 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  taught,  under  her  supervision,  by  graduate 
students  of  the  Prince  School  who  were  training  for  executive  positions 
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in  retail  stores*  These  student-teachers  had  had  no  previous  teaching 
experience* 

An  especial  effort  was  made  to  include  different  teaching  methods 
in  the  program  and  great  care  was  itaken  to  observe  the  pitfalls  for  the 
inexperienced  teacher  in  each*  The  chief  problems  encountered  were  as 
follows: 

1*  Difficulty  in  maintaining  group  interest  throughout  a lecture 
lesson* 

2*  Difficulty  in  formulating  questions  in  the  question-discussion 
method* 

2*  Difficulty  in  handling  partially  correct  or  incorrect  answers 
to  questions* 

4*  lack  of  emphasis  in  presenting  material* 

5*  Awkwardness,  diffidence  and  lack  of  poise  before  a group* 

6*  Difficulty  in  tying  together  the  various  sections  of  a lesson* 

7*  Difficulty  in  drawing  out  the  silent  student  in  all  types  of 
discussion  lessons* 

8*  Difficulty  in  restraining  the  conversational  monopolizer  in  all 
types  of  discussion  lessons. 

9.  Difficulty  in  keeping  a conference  alive  and  moving  and  on  the 
point* 

10*  Difficulty  in  summarizing  at  the  conclusion  of  a panel-discus- 
sion* 

11.  Difficulty  in  conducting  the  discussion  after  a demonstration 
sale* 
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12*  Difficulty  in  integrating  visual  material  into  a lesson  without 
awkwardness. 

These  problems,  encountered  in  actual  retail  training  practice, 
provide  a starting  point  for  a manual  in  store  teaching  methods*  Be- 
cause this  was  a class  of  bona  fide  salespeople,  and  because  the  teach- 
ers, though  thoroughly  familiar  with  stores  both  through  specialized 
training  and  some  personal  experience,  were  unused  to  teaching,  it  eeeme 
justified  to  assume  that  their  problems  would  be  typical  of  those  that 
other  inexperienced  teachers  would  encounter  in  handling  such  store 
classes*  The  following  manual  based  on  ©xtensive  reading,  personal 
experience,  personal  observation,  and  conferences  with  store  executives 
aims  to  explain  how  to  handle  the  above  difficulties  at  the  same  time 
providing  some  further  information  on  what  methods  to  use  in  store 
training  and  how  to  use  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PRINCIPLES  OP  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

Because  the  prospective  readers  of  the  accompanying  manual  are  as 
a group  unfamiliar  with  educational  matters,  a short  section  on  Prin- 
ciples of  Learning  and  Teaching  is  Included  within  the  content. 

These  principles  play  a more  important  part,  however,  than  would  he 
indicated  hy  the  length  and  development  of  that  section.  The  entire 
study  is  an  effort  to  s elect  those  educative  procedures  best  suited  to 
a definite  and  specific  field.  Although  not  emphasized  and  underlined 
as  they  would  he  in  a formal  text  hook,  they  form  the  background  against 
which  is  placed  the  individual  problems  and  practices  of  retail  trail- 
ing. It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  to  present  here  those  principles 
of  learning  and  teaching  on  which  the  manual  is  based. 

Revolt  Against  Pormal  Teaching  Methods 
To  anyone  with  even  a general  knowledge  of  the  field,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  has  been  for  some  years  a revolt  against  formal  traditional 
methods  of  education.  There  is  less  emphasis  today  on  classroom  dis- 
cipline, on  the  teacher*s  domination  of  a group  of  docile  and  inactive 
students,  on  the  importance  of  information  for  its  own  sake.  Teaching 
is  no  longer  a pouring  of  facts  into  pupils*  minds,  learning  is  no  long- 
er the  rote  memorizing  of  those  facts.  Although  in  any  field  as  ex- 
tensive as  education  it  is  natural  that  many  different  kinds  of  teach- 
ing obtain,  it  may  be  said  safely  that  modern  education  no  longer  en- 
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dorses  complete  teacher  domination  nor  condemns  a student  to  the  role 
of  passive  acceptance  of  another's  ideas,  opinions  and  information. 

As  our  knowledge  about  the  learning  process  has  increased,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  have  developed  principles  of  teaching  quite  different 
from  those  in  general  practice  fifty  years  ago. 

Adult  education,  coming  late  into  the  field,  has  profited  by  this 
revolt  against  the  academicians  in  that  it  has  been  able  to  start  its 
program  with  modern  methods.  It  is  more  fortunate  than  most  other 
branches  of  education  for  it  has  inherited  no  rigid  pattern  from  the 
past  from  which  it  must  break  before  embracing  never  techniques*  Other 
factors  have  favored  its  development  along  these  lines.  It  is  a new 
and  dynamic  movement  and  has  therefore  attracted  alert  and  forward- 
thinking  teachers  who  are  ready  to  accept  and  try  out  newer  and  more 
advanced  methods.  So  much  of  the  work  in  this  field  is  with  volunteer 
classes,  those  where  the  students  attend  of  their  own  volition,  that 
the  teacher  is  especially  anxious  to  conform  in  all  ways  possible  to 
the  desires  of  the  students  in  order  to  hold  their  interest  and  arouse 
their  enthusiasm.  This,  in  itself,  causes  an  abrupt  departure  from 
the  more  formal  approach  where  the  teacher's  rather  than  the  pupil's 
convenience  and  interest  were  often  the  deciding  factors. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  retail  training,  which  is  really  adult  ed- 
ucation in  a vocational  field,  should  share  in  this  trend*  This  is  es- 
pecially true  since  wartime  limitations  have  eliminated  most  of  the  for- 
mal education  that  was  given  in  the  past  and  opened  the  way  for  newer 
and  more  flexible  methods.  Retail  training,  though  limited  to  only 
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one  field,  is  not  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  broad  overall  picture 
of  adult  education*  In  a recent  publication  Paul  Nystromi/  states? 

"In  1944  retailing  employed  6,200,000  people  and  did  a business  of 
34  billions  of  dollars  in  the  United  States*"  The  proper  training  of 
such  a large  group  of  people  who  daily  serve  the  American  people  is  a 
task  of  some  magnitude*  NystromS/  further  makes  the  statements  "Re- 
tailing offers  a peculiar  and  highly  effective  service  in  the  nation* s 
economy  in  its  power  to  stimulate  the  sales  of  all  goods  intended  for 
the  ultimate  consumer*"  It  is  probably  true  that  were  the  retail 
salespeople  in  this  country  as  well-trained  and  efficient  as  they  might 
be,  they  could  accomplish  as  much  to  raise  our  level  of  good  taste  as 
any  other  group  in  the  nation*  The  number  is  large  enough,  the  need 
great  enough  and  the  potential  accomplishments  important  enough  to 
bring  to  the  training  of  these  people  the  most  modern  methods  of  educa- 
tion, the  soundest  ideas  on  learning  and  teaching* 
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Principles  of  Learning 

If  learning  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  formal  classroom,  it  might 
be  well  to  determine  just  what  it  is  and  when  and  where  it  occurs* 

The  best  thinking  on  the  subject  today  considers  learning  a life-long 
business.  William  H*  Burton^  in  The  Nature  and  Direction  of  Learning 
defines  it  as  "a  continuous  and  interactive  process  throughout  life, 


1 / Paul  H.  Ny strom.  The  Role  of  Retail  Distribution  in  Postwar  Economy. 
Postwar  Planning  Commission,  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  Incorporated,  1944,  p.  4. 

2/  Ibid,  p.  5. 

zj  William  Burton,  The  Nature  and  Direction  of  Learning*  D.  Appleton 
Century  Conpany,  New  York,  1929,  pp*  38. 
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a growing  toward  mental  and  emotional  maturity15 • He  further  states!/ 
that  "learning  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  changed  modes  of  “behavior 
and  reaction" • Learning  therefore  may  occur  at  any  age  and  under  al- 
most any  conditions,  in  a store,  in  a school,  in  a factory,  in  a home* 

It  is  evidenced,  not  by  A* s and  B*s  on  a report  card,  but  by  changed 
behavior  and  reactions  as  the  result  of  acquiring  new  skills,  new  habits, 
new  appreciations,  and  new  attitudes* 

The  principles  under lying  the  acquisition  of  these  new  skills  and 
attitudes  that  will  change  and  modify  behavior  patterns  are  clear  and 
practical.  Learning  occurs  when  certain  conditions  obtain.  Learning 
is  an  active  and  dynamic  thing  and  needs  the  conscious  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  learner.  It  requires  intelligence,  it  imposes  di- 
rection. 

The  learner  must,  first  of  all*  be  ready  to  learn*  He  must  be 
willing  to  learn  and  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  C,  M.  Flem- 
ing**/ in  The  Social  Psychology  of  Education,  says:  "Learning  is  possible 
only  if  the  learner  believes  he  can  learn,  wishes  to  learn,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  necessary  steps  of  practice  and  perfecting."  This 
basic  belief,  desire  and  willingness  underlie  his  readiness.  He  must 
also  be  ready  to  learn  in  the  sense  that  he  is  at  a point  mentally  where 
the  material  will  have  meaning. 

Learning  is  best  achieved  when  the  learner  has  a goal  and  a clear 
1 / Op.  cit.  p.  27 

2}  C.  M.  Fleming,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Education.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  Hew  York,  1944,  p,  35. 
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nfldftrst yyli r»g  of  hi 3 objective*  The  goal  shorald  "be  directly  related  to 


his  own  interests*  It  must  seem  important  to  him  and  valuable  to  his 
development,  L.  T»  Hopkins^/  in  Interaction  says:  "An  individual  ae® 
cepts  and  acts  upon  learnings  which  he  believes  are  personally  valuable 
to  him* w Such  factors  arouse  his  interest  and  interest  is  perhaps  the 
chief  motivating  factor  in  learning*  People  are  primarily  interested 
in  things  that  relate  to  their  own  ejqperience  and  will  therefore  learn 
most  quickly  material  that  has  some  bearing  on  their  own  lives.  Dr* 
Hopkinsi/  expresses  aptly  both  the  motivation  and  the  result  of  learning 
when  he  says:  "An  individual  learns  what  he  lives  and  lives  what  he 
learns." 

Activity  on  the  part  of  the  learner  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  learning  -process*  Learning  is  dynamic,  not  static,  and 
can  be  achieved  only  by  active  participation  of  the  learner*  This  par- 
ticipation must  be  mental,  it  may  also  be  physical  in  some  types  of  learn- 
ing, but  it  must  always  be  active*  All  educators  seem  to  be  agreed  on 
this  principle*  One  author^/  states  that  "Learning  requires  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  learner"  and  another^/ that  "Learners  at  all  ages  learn 
through  activity*"  This  activity  must  of  course  be  related  to  the  goal 
and  must  be  carried  on  with  a clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  of  that  relationship.  Since  the  goal  of  learning  is  a change  or 

1 / L.  T.  Hopkins,  Interaction*  L*  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Boston,  1941 
p*  167* 


Ibid,  p*  168. 

3/  C.  K.  Fleming,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Education.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  Boston,  1941,  p.  93* 

4/  William  Burton,  The  Nature  and  Direction  of  Learning*  D.  Applet on- 
Century  Company.  New  York,  1929,  p*  146. 
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modification  of  'behavior  or  attitude,  it  is  readily  understandable  that 
definite  activity  must  precede  such  a change  and  that  true  learning  is 
impossible  without  it* 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  learning  especially  in  the  develop** 
ment  of  skills  is  repetition  or  practice*  This  practice  must  be  under- 
taken willingly  with  the  understanding  of  the  role  it  plays  in  the  learn- 
process  and  with  the  expectation  of  success.  One  authority^/  makes  the 
statement  that  MLearning  skill  comes  not  as  the  result  of  good  advice, 
but  as  the  result  of  practice. * Much  store  training  is  the  teaching  of 
skills  and  in  such  cases  actual  practice  with  repetitive  drill  does  much 
to  encourage  learning  by  establishing  a physical  pattern. 

An  excellent  and  brief  resume  of  the  principles  of  learning  appears 
in  the  book,  Directing  Learning?^/  "Learning  occurs  when  an  individual 
has  a goal,  directs  his  activity  toward  it,  knows  when  he  has  reached  it, 
understands  the  relationship  between  his  activity  and  the  results  and, 
on  the  basis  of  that  understanding,  constantly  modifies  both  the  goal 
and  his  own  activity."  It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  much  of 
the  teaching  of  the  past  incorporated  these  principles.  Good  teachers 
have  always  been  recognized  the  need  of  active  and  interested  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  learner,  but,  in  general,  the  point  of  emphasis 
on  goals  and  the  conscious  and  intelligent  striving  toward  those  goals 
is  more  characteristic  of  modern  education  than  of  the  formal  teaching 
of  the  past. 

1/  Robert  Frederick,  Clarence  Raysdale  and  Rachel  Salisbury,  Directing 
Learning.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1938,  p.  15. 


2/  Ibid.  p.  60 
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Principles  of  Teaching 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  changes  with  this 
new  approach.  No  longer  may  she  he  a classroom  dictator,  as  some, 
though  certainly  not  all,  have  been  in  the  past,  but  rather  she  will 
guide,  direct  and  stimulate  the  learner  in  his  task.  She  must  be  a 
participant  in  the  learning  situation  herself  and  not  its  "boss*. 
Teaching,  therefore,  becomes  a matter  of  leading  rather  than  forcing 
and  of  arranging  a situation  so  that  real  learning  will  result.  The 
actual  learning  must  be  done  by  the  student  and  the  teacher *s  task  is 
to  encourage  and  foster  that  learning  by  seeing  that  all  conditions  are 
favorable.  Her  part  is  no  less  important  than  under  earlier  methods, 
but  it  is  different,  more  subtle  and  more  exacting.  Often  she  must 
accomplish  by  indirection  what  was  previously  attempted,  though  not 
always  accomplished,  by  orders  or  direct  action.  She  must  be  conscious 
constantly  of  the  principles  of  learning  and  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  they  are  achieved.  Never  may  she  forget  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions people  learn  for  her  chief  duty  as  a teacher  will  be  to  estab- 
lish those  conditions  and  to  encourage  that  learning. 

The  teacher  must,  first  of  all,  assure  herself  of  the  learners 
readiness.  Some  students  approach  learning  with  understanding  and 
eagerness,  but  more  often  the  teacher  must  make  some  effort  to  arouse 
that  interest  and  enthusiasm.  She  must  see  that  the  learner  understands 
his  part  in  the  project  and  is  willing  to  undertake  the  role.  Since 
real  learning  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without  this  under- 
standing and  willingness,  the  teacher  must  be  very  sure  of  their  pres- 
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ence  and  not  assume  that  they  are  there  without  finding  out,  Readines. 
also  implies  that  the  learner  is  at  a point  mentally  where  the  material 
will  have  meaning  and  this  the  teacher  must  ascertain  in  her  first  con- 
tacts, This  is  especially  important  in  retail  training  as  adult  em- 
ployees, particularly  those  with  limited  educational  backgrounds , are 
sometimes  less  ready  than  would  be  eaqpected  for  the  technical  informa- 
tion necessary  for  retailing. 

The  learner  must  have  a goal  and  sometimes  the  teacher  must  help 
him  to  determine  that  goal.  She  must  see  that  it  is  related  to  his  own 
experience  and  must  try  to  arouse  his  interest  in  achieving  it.  In  re- 
tailing, as  in  all  job  training,  this  is  relatively  easy  to  accomplish 
as  the  subject  matter  is  definitely  related  to  good  job  performance, 
which  is  an  important  matter  to  all  store  employees.  This  goal  may 
shift  and  change  to  some  degree  as  the  learning  proceeds,  modified  by 
the  students'  activity  and  its  results.  If  this  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  learner,  the  teacher  must  explain  and  clarify  the  situation 
so  that  he  may  constantly  relate  his  efforts  to  the  end  in  view. 

The  teacher  must  see  that  all  students  -participate  actively  in  the 
work.  She  should  encourage  them  to  relate  the  material  to  their  own 
life  experience  and  so  arouse  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject, Robert  Frederick^/  states:  "Teachers  should  be  concerned  with 
stimulating  pupils  to  discover  and  make  use  of  the  general  features  of 
experience,"  Because  many  adult  students  have  extensive  experience  on 
which  to  draw,  this  principle  is  particularly  inportant  in  their  educa- 


y Robert  Frederick,  op,  cit,,  p,  123, 
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tion.  They  usually  enjoy  participating  in  discussions  and  often  have 
much  of  value  to  offer*  A close  connection  between  their  personal  ex- 
perience and  the  subject  matter  and  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  their  interest  and  encourage  their  active 
participation.  Such  activity  on  the  part  of  learners  must  be  purpose- 
ful and  mast  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  goal  to  be  achieved.  Some 
students  will  do  this  without  direction,  but  in  many  cases  the  teacher, 
by  her  guidance  and  leadership,  must  bring  this  to  the  learner*3  atten- 
tion and  insure  that  the  activity  is  properly  directed. 

The  modern  approach  to  subject  matter  and  its  relation  to  learn- 
ing is  a matter  of  importance  to  the  teacher.  The  earlier  emphasis 
on  the  imparting  of  facts  as  the  purpose  of  teaching  has  given  way  to 
the  conception  of  facts  as  tools  in  the  learning  process,  as  means  to 
an  end*  not  as  ends  in  themselves.  Pupils  should  not  so  much  learn 
subject  matter  as  learn  from  subject  matter.  William  Burton^/  in  The 
Nature  and  Direction  of  Learning  says:  "The  school  long  ago  fell  into 
the  error  of  confusing  the  acquisition  of  facts  with  true  learning*8 
and  laterS/  that  "Pacts,  information,  ideas  are  all  absolutely  neces- 
sary   They  must  be  studied,  however,  with  the  full  realization 

that  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  necessary  in  the  development 
of  worthwhile  learning  products.8  Because  adult  students  are  often 
conditioned  by  their  earlier  schooling  to  over  estimate  the  memorizing 
of  facts,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  impress  upon  them  the  po- 
sition of  subject  matter  as  a tool  rather  than  an  end  in  the  learning 


1 / William  Burton,  The  Nature  and  Direetion  of  Learning.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company.  New  York,  1929,  p.  17. 


2/  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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process® 

The  principles  of  teaching  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  learns 
ing  and,  in  planning  her  work  and  conducting  her  lessons,  the  teacher 
must  "base  her  teaching  on  a clear  understanding  of  the  learning  process* 
The  statement  hy  R.  H.  Frederick  quoted  on  page  30  summarizes  so  well 
the  modern  approach  to  learning  that  any  teacher  could  well  adopt  it 
as  a standard  toward  which  to  strive  in  all  her  professional  efforts. 


- 
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CHAPTER  Y 


PRESENTATION  AND  USE  OF  MANUAL 

Method  of  Presenting  Material  in  Manual 
The  preparation  of  the  accompanying  teaching  manual  involved, 
first  of  all,  careful  consideration  of  the  general  approach  to  he  em- 
ployed, Because  it  is  intended  for  retail  executives  who  are  unfamil- 
iar with  academic  terms  and  impatient  with  academic  distinctions,  a 
direct  and  informal  style  was  adopted.  Although  Management  sees  the 
need  of  Improving  the  teaching  technique  of  such  executives,  many  of 
them  feel  no  lack  in  themselves  and  will  undertake  to  read  such  a man- 
ual as  this  more  because  they  are  asked  to  than  because  they  feel  any 
strong  urge  persnnally  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  manual  informal  in  tone 
and  easy  to  read.  In  an  effort  to  relate  all  information  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  reader,  a direct  "you  approach"  is  employed  in  place  of 
the  more  formal  third  person  with  the  thought  that  this  makes  the  in- 
formation more  personal  and  less  academic.  There  is  no  annotated  pro- 
cedure, few  references,  no  footnotes.  Anything  that  might  give  an  ac- 

ademic tone  to  the  study  is  omitted  and  anything  that  would  add  to  its 
practical  workability  is  included.  It  is  a manual  fashioned  very  def- 
initely for  a specific  audience,  a group  of  busy  store  executives  who 
will  read  it  only  as  long  as  it  holds  their  interest  and  appears  to  be 
of  practical  value  in  their  work, 

- 38  - 
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The  educative  procedures  involved  are  in  line  with  modern  thinking 
in  this  field,  "but  they  are  not  pointed  out  specifically  to  the  reader 
who  is  more  interested  in  the  "hows"  than  the  wwhysw,  However,  in 
"both  its  own  approach  to  its  readers  and  in  its  suggestions  as  to  their 
approach  to  their  students,  the  modern  principles  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing are  observed,  A clear  presentation  of  the  goal  to  be  achieved  and 
its  close  relationship  to  the  subject  at  hand  is  emphasized  in  discuss- 
ing each  teaching  technique.  This  approach  is  effective  in  directing 
the  reader's  activity,  explaining  problems,  indicating  progress  and 
showing  the  relationship  between  his  activity  and  the  goal  he  has  set 
for  himself.  Emphasis  is  continuously  laid  on  understanding  the  meBH 
bers  of  the  group  and  appreciating  their  interests  and  experience  so 
that  all  subject  matter  will  bear  directly  on  their  needs  and  desires. 
The  importance  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  constantly 
stressed  and  suggestions  are  included  on  how  to  encourage  and  direct 
such  activity.  It  is  hoped  that  from  a study  of  this  manual  retail 
teachers  will  employ  teaching  practices  and  techniques  that  will  exea*- 
plify  the  best  and  most  widely  accepted  procedures  in  the  general  field 
of  education. 

Use  of  the  Manual 

i 

This  manual  considers  all  of  the  different  teaching  methods  in 
common  use  in  retail  store  training  programs.  Store  teaching  may  vary 
from  the  instruction  of  a single  new  salesperson  to  the  conducting  of  a 
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mass  meeting  for  the  entire  store  personnel#  Methods  of  handling  each 
are  discussed  in  this  manual  as  well  as  the  great  variety  of  methods 
that  lie  between  the  two  extremes#  However,  since  few  store  executives 
are  called  upon  to  handle  all  types  of  instruction,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  one  person  will  need  to  assimilate  all  of  the  material  in  the  manual* 
It  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  different  techniques  so 
that  a teacher  about  to  handle  a conference  discussion  or  present  a lec- 
ture  or  conduct  a panel  will  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  the  proper  sec- 
tion for  ideas  and  suggestions# 

If  read  through  from  beginning  to  end,  this  manual  should  give  to 
the  average  store  ®xecutive  an  increased  understanding  of  the  varied 
methods  in  this  field  and  an  added  appreciation  of  the  important  role 
played  by  education  in  retail  practice.  If  used  as  a reference  for  the 
different  techniques,  it  should  provide  practical  and  profitable  sug- 
gestions for  handling  store  classes# 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  useful  to  members  of  training  depart- 
ments in  making  their  plans  and  training  programs,  but  even  more  than 
that  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  department  executives,  those 
line  officers  of  retail  organizations,  where  it  may  serve  to  improve 
their  teaching  of  store  employees  and  consequently  improve  the  quality 
of  the  service  offered  to  the  American  public  by  retail  stores* 
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Most  of  you  who  read  this  manual  probably  never  expected  to  be  teachers, 
in  fact  it  may  even  be  said  that  many  of  you  expected  never  to  be  teachers. 
Teaching  is  associated  in  your  mind  with  too  many  dull  things,  textbooks, 
classrooms,  and  home  work.  And  when  you  entered  the  field  of  retailing  the 
thought  of  being  a teacher  never  entered  your  mind.  But  now  you  have 
achieved  a supervisor’s  job.  You  may  be  a buyer,  a department  supervisor, 
a sponsor,  or  a training  supervisor,  and  you  find  suddenly  that  in  order  to 
do  your  job  well  you  must  be  a teacher  too.  For  all  supervisors  are  teach- 
ers, whatever  field  they  may  be  in,  and  in  large  part  their  success  in  their 
job  depends  on  being  a good  teacher.  Training  supervisors  are  perhaps  the 
only  members  of  the  above  group  who  are  not  surprised  to  discover  this, 
Retailing  has  employed  teachers  for  many  years,  trained  teachers  who 
have  carried  out  the  work  of  the  training  department  and  who  have  long  been 
responsible  for  the  initial  training,  job  training  and  promotional  training 
of  salespeople.  But  the  war  has  made  many  changes  in  stores  and  one  of 
them,  due  to  the  shortage  of  help  and  high  turnover  of  employees,  is  that 
much  of  the  training  work  done  originally  in  the  training  department  has  been 
decentralized  and  that  now  you  find  yourself  doing  the  teaching  that  was  once 
handled  elsewhere.  Even  the  centralized  training  in  the  training  department 
is  occasionally  handled  by  department  executives  whose  background  and  experi- 
ence qualify  them  to  handle  some  classes  and  courses.  However,  it  must  be 

said  that  this  development  has  only  been  accelerated  by  the  war;  it  was  well 
under  way  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  long  after  final 
victory  is  ours. 
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Certainly  there  can  he  no  question  that  you  know  your  material. 

Who,  after  all,  is  better  qualified  to  teach  salespeople  how  to  sell 
their  merchandise  than  the  buyer  who  bought  it  originally,  who  knows 
the  points  the  manufacturer  brought  out  when  he  sold  it  and  that  should 
be  brought  out  when  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer?  Surely  the  department 
supervisor  who  is  responsible  for  the  service  in  the  department,  who 
must  meet  customer  complaints,  and  who  is  primarily  interested  in  mairw 
taining  a smooth  relationship  between  customer  and  salesperson  is  emi- 
nently well  qualified  to  discuss  salesmanship  with  the  salesforce. 
Sponsors  know  merchandise  facts,  and  training  supervisors  are  well 
trained  in  store  system,  textiles,  color  and  line,  and  salesmanship. 

All  you  supervisors  know  your  subject  matter,  none  knows  it  better. 

But  do  you  know  how  to  organize  and  marshall  your  facts,  how  to  put  them 
across  so  that  your  people  can  understand  and  use  them?  That  is  teach- 
ing  and  that  is  what  you  need  to  know  to  do  your  job  well.  Like  every- 
thing else,  teaching  can  be  learned;  it's  more  than  just  getting  up  and 
talking;  it  has  its  own  methods  and  techniques  which  with  study  can  be 
mastered  thoroughly  and  used  effectively. 

This  manual  proposes  to  give  you  some  of  those  methods  and  tech- 
niques,  divorced  from  the  school  room  and  directly  applied  to  retailing. 
In  order  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  latest  ideas  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing and  learning,  it  starts  out  with  a brief  non-academic  report  of 
those  principles.  The  rest  of  the  information  is  broken  down  into  the 
three  things  you  will  need  to  know  as  a teacher,  your  group,  your  mai- 
terial,  and  your  method.  The  first  two  will  be  important  for  any  type 
of  lesson  you  may  teach,  be  it  a meeting  in  your  own  department,  a class 
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you  are  taking  over  in  the  Executive  Training  Course,  or  even  a confer- 
ence you  are  conducting  with  a group  of  executives.  From  the  seven 
different  methods  that  make  up  the  last  section  you  should  he  able  to 
find  one  that  fits  your  particular  problem  and  your  particular  subject. 
At  the  end  is  a brief  list  of  books  relating  to  the  subject  in  case  any 
of  you  might  like  to  read  further  on  any  one  phase.  Here,  then,  is  a 
manual  on  MHow  to  Teach  Retail  Salespeople”  presented  in  the  hope  that 
within  its  pages  you  may  find  seme  ideas  and  suggestions  that  will  changt 
teaching  from  the  chore  it  too  often  is  to  the  pleasure  it  should  be. 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 


Despite  its  rather  formidable  title,  the  subject  of  teaching  prin- 
ciples is  not  particularly  difficult  and  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Every  teacher  of  every  subject  must  observe  these  principles  if  she 
hopes  for  any  success  in  her  teaching.  And  because  there  have  been 
some  rather  fundamental  changes  in  this  matter  since  some  of  you  went 
to  school,  it  is  perhaps  worth  our  attention  to  see  just  what  these 
basic  principles  are. 

Modern  Approach  to  Education 

Was  your  school  experience  largely  a matter  of  listening  to  a 
teacher* 8 lecture,  recording  in  a notebook  the  facts  and  opinions  she 
presented,  memorizing  them  and  later  writing  down  on  an  examination 
paper  as  many  as  didn't  escape  you  at  the  moment?  Too  many  of  us  who 
have  had  that  experience  remember  it  as  being  stilted  and  mechanical 
and  even  hold  subconsiously  a certain  resentment  of  a system  that  seems 
to  make  the  teacher  always  right  and  the  student  so  often  wrong* 

Though  there  is  still  some  of  that  kind  of  teaching  being  given,  among 
modern  educators  it  is  an  obsolete  method  and  has  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  a quite  different  approach. 

Today  our  best  teachers  feel  that  learning  is  not  a matter  of  mem- 
orizing facts  long  enough  to  write  them  on  an  examination  paper  and 
that  it  does  not  mean  accepting  passively  and  without  thought  every 
idea  and  opinion  offered  by  a teacher.  The  present  conception  is  that 
the  student  thinks  along  with  the  teacher  and  by  that  very  effort  grows 
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and  develops  both  mentally  and  socially.  Learning  is  shown  not  by 
grades  on  a report  card  but  by  changed  behavior,  by  different  reactions 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  student  has  gained  new  skills,  new  habits,  new 
appreciations,  and  new  attitudes.  The  teacher  in  this  modern  set-up 
becomes  not  a dictator,  but  a leader.  After  all,  it  is  the  pupils, 
not  the  teacher,  who  do  the  learning,  so  it  becomes  the  teacher's  duty 
to  stimulate,  guide,  direct  and  encourage  their  learning.  By  and  large 
there  is  less  emphasis  today  on  subject  matter  as  subject  matter  and 
facts  are  considered  to  be  of  value  only  as  tools,  as  means  to  an  end, 
not  the  end  itself.  In  the  last  analysis,  as  one  educator  points  out, 
"people  shouldn't  so  much  learn  subject  matter  as  learn  from  subject 
matter. " 

Modem  Methods  in  Store  Training 

Now  how  can  you  use  this  modern  approach  in  your  lessons  for  atone 
employees?  In  the  first  place,  you  are  fortunate  in  that  the  subjects 
you  teach  will  be  so  practical  and  so  close  to  your  students'  experience 
that  they  will  be  interested  in  them  before  you  start  and  will  be  eager 
to  use  them  at  once  instead  of  tucking  them  away  in  some  forgotten  cor- 
ner of  the  mind.  "Motivate  through  interest,"  say  the  educators,  "re- 
late to  experience,"  all  of  which  means  simply  that  people  learn  best 
and  quickest  those  things  that  interest  them  most  and  which  are  closely 
tied  up  to  their  own  lives.  Surely  your  subjects  meet  those  conditions. 
Different  ways  of  improving  oneself  on  the  job  are  interesting  to  all 
workers  of  any  field,  so  you  start  with  the  priceless  advantage  of  your 
classes'  interest.  Keep  that  constantly  in  mind  and  let  it  guide  you 
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in  your  teaching.  Point  out  frequently  the  value  of  what  is  being  dis- 
cussed to  your  students*  work  end  you  should  have  no  trouble  in  holding 
their  interest  throughout  the  course. 

People  generally  like  to  join  in  any  activity  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  so  make  a special  effort  to  see  that  your  students  partici- 
pate in  the  lesson,  sharing  mentally  and  if  possible  physically  as  the 
class  proceeds.  The  latter  is  not  always  possible  of  course,  but  use 
it  whenever  it  is.  If  a student  interrupts  you  with  a question,  accept 
it  gladly  as  a sign  of  interest  and  as  an  indication  that  he  is  moving 
along  with  you. 

Aim 8 and  Goals 

In  your  own  planning,  be  sure  to  establish  clear  and  definite  aims 
for  your  lessons  and  encourage  your  students  to  establish  goals  for 
themselves.  Teacher  and  students  should  always  work  together,  direct- 
ing their  thinking  and  activity  toward  a goal,  and  being  conscious  of 
their  progress  in  achieving  it.  This  makes  a lesson  a joint  venture, 
an  interesting  and  stimulating  experience  that  leaves  both  you  and  your 
class  with  the  pleasant  feeling  of  real  accomplishment.  The  familiar 
school  symbols  of  A,  B and  C are  little  used  in  store  classes,  but  when, 
as  a result  of  a discussion  on  salesmanship,  a salesgirl  goes  down  to 
her  department  and  handles  a difficult  situation  more  intelligently  and 
more  successfully  than  she  would  have  done  before  your  class,  then  you 
have  really  taught  and  she  has  really  learned.  Remember  that  teaching 
is  but  a means  to  an  end  and  the  end  is  that  the  student  learns.  Any- 
thing you  can  do  to  encourage  that  learning  is  good  teaching. 
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KNOWING  THE  GBOUP 


Your  first  requirement  as  a teacher  is  to  know  something  about  the 
group  you  are  teaching.  By  that  is  meant  more  than  their  names  and 
selling  experience,  important  as  those  facts  may  be;  it  means  knowing 
their  interests,  backgrounds,  and  ambitions  so  that  you  will  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  type  of  students  in  your  class. 

Store  Training  as  Adult  Education 

Certain  things  you  can  be  sure  of  before  you  start  because  they  are 
characteristic  of  all  store  training  students.  First  of  all  they  are, 
by  and  large,  adults.  They  are  older  than  the  typical  school  student 
and  have  the  maturity  that  comes  from  the  experiences  of  living.  A few 
of  the  Juniors  in  a store  are  of  high  school  age,  but  even  they  have 
shaken  the  dust  of  the  school  room  from  their  feet  and  are  now  earning 
their  living  competing  with  adults  in  the  business  world  and  so  automat- 
ically attaching  themselves  to  that  group.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  re- 
tail training  belongs  in  the  general  category  of  adult  education,  which 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  branches  in  the  whole  field  of  education 
and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  a constantly  increasing  number  of  ed- 
ucators. All  post  school  work  may  be  considered  adult  education  and 
it  has  numberless  ramifications  from  training  in  hobbies  and  leisure 
hour  activities  to  promotional  training  on  the  job.  Our  particular 
phase,  job  training  for  retail  employees,  represents  but  one  small  sec- 
tion, but  it  typifies  the  whole  field  and  uses  the  methods  and  practices 
that  have  been  found  most  successful  in  the  other  branches. 
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Attitudes  of  Retail  Students 

A certain  number  of  your  students  are  skeptical  of  school  work, 
have  divorced  school  information  and  business  information  in  their  minds, 
and  feel  that  practical  experience  is  a far  surer  road  to  business  suc- 
cess than  class  room  study.  So  they  may  enter  your  courses  a little  re- 
luctantly and  need  to  be  shown  the  value  of  the  work  they  will  do  before 
they  endorse  it  wholeheartedly.  A few  definitely  disliked  school  and 
may  even  feel  re  sent  fill  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  that  type  of  work, 
but  more  of  them  merely  consider  classes  a rather  juvenile  and  unneces- 
sary accessory  to  selling.  Therefore  you,  as  the  teacher,  must  get  the 
idea  across  to  such  students  at  the  very  beginning  that  the  class  is  a 
training  device,  that  it  is  not  a formal  school,  as  such,  but  rather  an 
opportunity  to  share  experiences  and  so  gain  job  mastery.  If  you  are 
successful  in  this,  these  reluctant  scholars  will  soon  join  the  majority 
of  the  class  in  giving  to  the  work  their  interest,  support,  and  approval. 

Most  of  your  class  members  are  not  the  "student  type".  They  are 
not  eager  to  do  routine  academic  duties  and  they  are  not  interested  in 
too  much  "home  work".  This  may  not  be  a matter  so  much  of  unwillingness 
to  undertake  outside  study  as  of  lack  of  time,  due  to  long  working  hours 
and  home  responsibilities.  For  that  reason,  it  is  wise  to  cut  down  out- 
side work  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  most 
store  courses  all  work  is  done  within  the  class  time  and  little  or  no 
outside  work  is  demanded  on  the  part  of  students. 

A goodly  number  of  these  class  members  of  yours,  especially  the  old- 
er ones,  are  likely  to  be  nervous  and  apprehensive  about  classes,  particu 
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larly  in  regard  to  written  work.  They  seem  to  fear  examinations  from 
the  first  moment  they  are  assigned  to  a course  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
well  to  settle  the  question  at  the  beginning.  In  few  of  the  required 
courses  in  retail  training  are  examinations  included  and  if  your  class  is 
of  that  type,  it  is  a good  idea  to  explain  it  to  the  group  at  once  and 
disabuse  their  minds  of  any  fear  of  written  tests.  Of  course,  if  the 
opposite  is  true  and  you  do  require  examinations,  that  also  should  be 
explained  at  the  beginning.  It  might  be  well,  however,  to  weight  in 
your  own  mind  the  relative  value  of  the  examination  and  the  uneasiness 
which  it  engenders  in  the  minds  of  a non-academic  store  group.  The 
practise  of  written  examinations  is  so  unusual  in  retail  training  that 
it  is  generally  necessary  only  to  bring  up  the  subject  and  quickly  dis- 
pose of  it.  But  don't  fail  to  bring  it  up  and  you  will  note  that  a 
general  lessening  of  tension  almost  inevitably  follows  your  announcement. 

By  and  large  these  students  are  practical  people.  They  hope  and 
expect  to  get  from  their  work  with  you  something  that  will  be  of  prac- 
tical value  in  performing  their  jobs  and  their  interest  in  the  work  will 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  value  they  feel  they  are 
getting.  School  children  are  conditioned  to  accept  whatever  the  teach- 
er has  to  offer,  even  if  it  is  far  removed  from  their  own  interests  and 
experiences.  Adult  students,  however,  particularly  in  job  training 
classes,  are  likely  to  be  impatient  if  the  material  studied  seems  unre- 
lated to  their  needs  and  are  often  very  articulate  in  expressing  that 
impatience.  Plan  your  material,  therefore,  so  that  it  will  tie  in  di- 
rectly with  your  students'  work,  avoid  all  unrelated  bypaths  however  al- 
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luring,  and  constantly  point  out  the  application  of  subject  matter  to 
the  business  of  selling.  You  must  plan  your  work  carefully  and  intel- 
ligently, and  you  must  also  let  them  see  that  your  plan  is  both  practi- 
cal and  worth  while  for  their  uses. 

Older  people  often  (though  not  always)  lack  the  mental  flexibility 
of  youth.  They  may  be  habituated  to  more  or  less  fixed  types  of  think- 
ing and  they  may  have  strongly  rooted  prejudices  and  emotional  reactions 
In  most  classes  there  will  be  found  someone  who  wants  to  express  his  own 
experiences  to  the  point  of  monopolizing  the  class,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  usually  one  or  two  are  abashed  by  the  school  atmosphere 
and,  fearful  of  being  conspicuous,  are  reticent  about  joining  in  any 
discussions.  Such  people  must  be  handled  with  care  and  finesse,  con- 
trolled  in  the  one  case  and  drawn  out  in  the  other,  but  always  treated 
aa  adults  and  handled  with  tact  and  discrimination. 

Generally  speaking,  adults  are  more  impressed  than  young  people  by 
a logical  approach  to  a problem.  Their  maturity  enables  them  to  fol- 
low a logical,  even  a formal,  presentation  of  material  with  understand- 
ing, In  connection  with  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  re- 
tail training  of  all  sorts  is  undertaken  in  addition  to  a long  and  often 
fatiguing  day’s  work  and  students,  especially  in  evening  classes,  may 
often  be  physically  and  mentally  tired.  In  point  of  fact,  the  tempo 
of  evening  classes  is  inevitably  slower  than  in  those  given  during  the 
day  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  schedule  as  much  of  your  work  as 
possible  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  rather  than  in  the  late  af- 
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Special  Characteristics  of  Voluntary  Classes 

The  above  comments  are  considered  particularly  in  relation  to  re- 
quired courses  which  are  almost  the  only  ones  being  taught  in  stores  to- 
day due  to  the  war  emergency.  But  it  has  long  been  a practice  to  offer 
special  courses  for  voluntary  enrollment  on  a number  of  subjects  related 
to  selling  as,  for  example,  historic  costume,  fashion,  or  interior  deco- 
rating. These  courses  have  in  the  past  enjoyed  great  popularity  among 
salespeople  and  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  they  will  be  re- 
sumed after  the  war. 

If  you  should  find  yourself  teaching  one  of  these,  your  students 
may  perhaps  differ  from  those  in  your  required  lessons.  In  such 
classes  you  will  start  with  a group  of  students  who  joined  of  their 
own  volition  and  are  interested  in  the  subject.  They  are  often  those 
store  people  (and  there  are  a good  many)  who  enjoy  studying,  who  left 
school,  not  because  they  didn’t  like  it,  but  because  they  had  gone  as 
far  as  they  could,  and  who  are  especially  ambitious  about  getting  ahead 
in  the  field  of  retailing.  To  start  a course  with  an  interested  group 
like  this  is  a great  advantage  to  any  teacher,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a challenge  too,  for  the  teacher  must  maintain  that  interest. 
Otherwise  her  students  will  drop  out  since  they  are  free  agents  and 
there  is  no  element  of  the  compulsion  here  that  characterizes  the  re- 
quired classes. 

Knowing  Students  as  Individuals 

In  addition  to  knowing  these  general  facts  about  your  students, 
it  is  most  helpful  if  you  know  something  about  them  personally  as  well. 
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If  your  teaching  is  confined  largely  to  the  members  of  your  own  depart- 
ment, this  will  present  no  problem.  You  already  know  these  people  and 
that  knowledge  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  in  all  your  dealings  with 
them.  But  if  you  are  ever  called  upon  to  take  classes  where  the  stu- 
dents are  unfamiliar  to  you,  you  should  rectify  that  at  once.  Store 
classes  are  not  usually  formal  ones,  the  number  of  students  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  very  large,  with  the  exception  of  system  classes  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  it  is  improbable  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
teach  those  lessons.  Your  own  classes  will  be  apt  to  number  twenty- 
five  or  less  and  as  a result  it  will  be  quite  possible  for  you  to  know 
your  students  individually.  Twenty-five  pupils  means  tv/enty-five  dif- 
ferent persons  and  it  is  well  to  think  of  them  in  that  light  rather  than 
11  en  masseM.  It  is  your  responsibility  as  the  teacher  to  learn  every- 
thing you  can  about  each  one,  name,  background,  experience,  ambitions 
and  objectives.  Every  group  is  a small  cross  section  of  humanity  and 
a large  part  of  the  fun  of  teaching  results  from  knowing  your  students 
as  human  beings  and  helping  them  to  develop  according  to  their  own  abil- 
ities, They  are  all  different,  they  are  all  interesting. 

Suppose  you  are  teaching  a textile  course  to  a group  of  new  sales- 
people.  After  the  first  lesson  you  should  know  something  about  every 
one,  John  Jones,  a returned  veteran  who  has  never  worked  in  a store 
before,  is  going  to  sell  men's  furnishings;  he  is  ambitious,  interested 
and  keen,  but  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  field  of  textiles,  Mary  Brown 
is  a high  school  graduate  who  has  been  placed  as  a street  floor  con- 
tingent, She  thinks  she  would  like  to  make  a career  of  retailing  with 
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the  ultimate  objective  of  becoming  a buyer,  but  is  quite  inexperienced 
in  store  work,  James  Hall  from  the  yard  goods  department  has  sold 
woolens  for  ten  years  in  another  city,  but  as  your  fabrics  section  is 
an  open  department  he  will  be  called  on  to  sell  rayons  and  cottons,  as 
well,  Mrs,  Jane  Russell  is  a housewife,  forty-seven  years  old,  who  is 
selling  in  a bedding  department  and  has  never  been  in  school  since  she 
graduated  from  high  school  in  191S.  And  so  it  goes  through  the  entire 
class  - each  student  is  different,  with  different  background,  different 
experience,  different  interests.  Get  to  know  them  as  people.  Go  down 
to  their  departments,  talk  with  their  supervisors,  learn  their  names, 
come  early  to  class  and  talk  with  any  other  early  arrivals  and  try 
throughout  the  entire  course  to  make  them  feel  your  interest  in  them  as 
individuals.  This  applies,  of  course,  more  to  the  teacher  of  a series 
of  lessons  than  of  an  occasional  one  here  and  there  where  you  act  in  the 
role  of  a visiting  speaker.  Unfortunately  in  that  case,  as  in  the 
large  mass  meeting,  you  may  not  be  able  to  know  the  group  members  pe3>- 
sonally,  but  wherever  it  is  possible,  it  is  helpful  to  try  to  do  so. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  knowing  your  subject  is  knowing  your 
group,  so  find  out  everything  you  can  about  them  both  individually  and 
collectively.  And  remember  always  that  students  in  store  classes  are 
adults  earning  their  living  in  a highly  competitive  field,  are  interest- 
ed in  anything  that  will  advance  them  in  that  field,  and  customarily  use 
the  measuring  stick  of  practicality  to  analyze  the  value  of  the  material 
you  present.  Otherwise,  they  are  just  as  varied  and  interesting  as  any 
other  cross  section  of  humanity  and  just  as  stimulating. 
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KNOWING  THE  SUBJECT 


From  a teacher’s  viewpoint  there  are  two  things  to  he  considered 
in  every  lesson,  first,  the  preparation  of  the  material,  second,  its 
presentation.  We  shall  consider  both  in  some  detail,  the  former  in 
this  section  and  the  latter  in  the  rest  of  this  manual. 

Most  of  you  know  the  subject  you  are  to  teach.  You  will  not  need 
to  seek  information  as  most  teachers  do  for  your  own  experience  has  pro- 
vided you  with  a rich  background  and  your  chief  problem  will  be  to  se- 
lect from  your  extensive  knowledge  those  points  which  you  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  the  class.  Of  course  if  you  should  be  called  upon  to  teach  a 
subject  unrelated  to  your  own  experience,  you  would  have  to  collect  the 
data  yourself,  using  all  possible  resources  at  your  command.  But  since 
such  a situation  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  stores,  let 
us  assume  that  you  are  well  equipped  already  with  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  your  subject.  That,  however,  isn’t  quite  enough.  In  addition  to 
knowing  your  material,  you  must  be  able  to  organize  it  so  that  it  can  be 
presented  in  a clear  and  logical  manner  to  a group. 

Determining  the  Aim  of  a Lesson 

The  first  thing  that  you  must  determine  is  the  aim  of  your  lesson. 
Just  exactly  what  are  you  trying  to  teach  this  group  anyway?  Is  it  the 
proper  method  of  handling  the  " just-looking'*  customer?  Is  it  the  three 
classifications  of  rayons?  Is  it  a summary  of  the  season's  style 
trends  in  misses’  dresses?  Is  it  an  analysis  of  the  government  regu- 
lation L 87  and  its  effect  on  women's  apparel?  Just  what  is  it?  It 
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is  important  to  be  specific  and  exact  in  determining  this  aim  for  it  is 
the  measuring  rod  against  which  you  estimate  the  success  of  your  lesson. 
So  the  first  step  in  preparation  is  to  have  a complete  statement  of  your 
aim.  Write  it  down  or  not,  just  as  you  prefer,  but  do  keep  it  clearly 
in  mind. 

Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

Your  next  step  will  be  to  organize  your  material  in  relation  to 
that  aim  and  in  analyzing  that  step  it  might  be  easier  if  we  consider  it 
in  relation  to  a concrete  situation.  Let  us  imagine  that  you  are  a 
buyer  in  a blouse  department  who  learns  through  customer  questions  and 
complaints  that  your  salespeople  are  giving  out  inadequate  or  incorrect 
information  on  the  washability  of  rayon  blouses.  This  seems  to  be  fair-* 
ly  widespread  throughout  the  department,  so  you  decide  to  teach  a lesson 
to  the  whole  group  on  the  selling  and  washing  of  rayon  blouses.  First 
of  all  you  analyze  the  complaints  and  discover  that  they  narrow  down 
to  four: 

1.  Knitted  blouses  tend  to  dropstitch  when  wet, 

2.  Some  of  these  blouses  melt  when  pressed  with  a hot  iron. 

3.  Small  holes  appear  occasionally  when  these  blouses  are  rubbed 

during  washing. 

4.  Blue  blouses  often  fade  even  when  worn  in  winter  without  pro- 

longed exposure  to  the  sun. 

You  are  presumably  familiar  with  your  merchandise,  so  you  know  the 
reasons  for  these  complaints  and  the  methods  to  prevent  them.  If  by 
chance  you  do  not,  you  must  of  course  discover  them  and  in  this  case 
the  large  rayon  companies  undoubtedly  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation. Now  you  know  the  purpose  of  your  lesson  and  have  in  mind 
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the  necessary  information  to  accomplish  your  aim. 

There  are  different  ways  of  using  your  material  in  this  class,  two 
of  which  are  worth  consideration.  One  is  to  prepare  beforehand  the 
answers  to  each  of  the  problems  and  discuss  these  answers  in  consider- 
able detail  in  your  lesson.  This  is  a fairly  satisfactory  method  and 
is  used  a good  deal  in  stores.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  that  some 
students  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  that  knowledge  to  different  ques- 
tions and  so  end  with  the  answers  to  four  questions,  but  not  to  others 
the  customer  might  ask  along  the  same  line.  The  other  method  is  to 
provide  your  salespeople  through  this  lesson  with  complete  information 
concerning  the  different  type  of  rayon  so  that  they  can  answer  not  only 
these,  but  any  other  questions  the  customer  may  ask  about  the  care  of 
rayon  blouses.  While  it  obviously  will  take  longer  to  use  the  second 
than  the  first  method,  it  is  apparent  also  that  the  salesperson  will  be 
better  informed  at  the  end. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  decide  to  use  the  second  method  and  your 
next  step  will  be  to  block  out  the  general  information  you  want  to  teach. 
It  might  follow  some  such  form  as  this: 

I.  Background  information  on  rayon 

A.  Definition  and  source  of  rayon 

B.  Analysis  of  three  classifications 

C.  General  characteristics  of  each  type 

II.  Selling  rayon  blouses 

A.  Types  of  rayon  found  in  our  blouses 

E,  Methods  of  recognizing  each  type 

C.  Selling  points  of  each  type 

III.  Care  and  laundering  of  rayon 

A.  Methods  of  caring  for  and  washing  rayon  in  general 

B.  Special  laundering  requirements  for  each  of  the 

three  types 

This  outline  then  will  comprize  the  core  of  your  lesson.  These 
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are  the  facts  you  want  your  salespeople  to  know  at  the  close  of  the  class* 
You  will  therefore  develop  each  section  as  fully  as  you  feel  will  he  nec- 
essary for  the  understanding  of  your  group,  jotting  down  under  each  head- 
ing the  material  you  wish  to  cover  on  that  subject.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  write  out  your  lesson  plan  or  outline,  hut  it  is  suggested 
as  a desirable  technique  for  the  inexperienced  teacher.  It  does  provide 
a way  of  sifting  out  the  material  you  will  omit,  of  emphasizing  important 
points  and  of  being  sure  you  have  included  all  you  want.  Although  there 
is  considerable  variance  on  this  point,  most  teachers,  even  experienced 
ones,  do  organize  their  material  in  some  written  form. 

At  this  point,  -unless  you  are  a good  extemporaneous  speaker,  it  migh' 
be  well  to  consider  a short  introduction,  one  that  will  catch  the  inter- 
est of  your  group  and  assure  them  of  the  practical  quality  of  the  lesson. 
Since  you  are  basing  this  on  customer  complaints,  which  are  a very  real 
problem  to  these  people,  an  explanation  of  the  attitudes  customers  are 
taking  in  regard  to  some  of  the  merchandise  and  the  questions  they  are 
asking  would  serve  as  a good  introduction,  awakening  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  group  and  justifying  the  lesson  at  the  same  time. 

Your  plan  is  now  complete  except  for  one  thing,  illustrative  materi- 
al. Since  you  are  teaching  blouse  salespeople,  you  will  probably  want 
to  use  different  pieces  of  merchandise  by  way  of  illustration  so  that 
your  group  will  think  in  terms  of  rayon  blouses  rather  than  of  rayon  in 
the  abstract.  You  will  probably  choose  an  acetate,  a viscose,  and  a 
Bemberg  blouse,  and  possibly  a second  acetate  in  blue  to  illustrate  gas 
fading.  In  this  way  your  students  will  learn  through  their  eyes  as  well 
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as  their  ears  and  throughout  the  whole  lesson  you  will  he  emphasizing 
through  demonstration  the  practicality  of  the  subject  for  their  own 
use.  If  the  group  is  small  enough  you  may  plan  to  pass  these  blouses 
around  so  that  each  member  nay  touch  and  handle  the  fabric,  since  tex- 
ture is  such  an  important  factor  in  selling  any  merchandise  made  of 
rayon. 

Preparation  of  Course  Material 

We  have  chosen  rather  a simple  situation  in  analyzing  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  for  teaching,  but  the  same  technique  would  be  used  if 
you  were  planning  a series  of  lessons  or  a full  course.  If,  instead 
of  being  a blouse  buyer  planning  one  lesson  on  rayon,  you  are  a train- 
ing assistant  organizing  a textile  course,  before  you  began  the  develop- 
ment of  any  single  phase  as  described  above  you  would  need  to  do  a lit- 
tle planning  of  time  in  relation  to  the  subjects  you  want  to  include. 
Time  is  always  at  a premium  for  store  classes  and  a teacher  is  usually 
torn  between  what  she  wants  to  include  and  what  she  has  time  to  include. 
You  almost  never  have  as  much  time  as  you  would  like,  so  the  first 
thing  you  must  do  is  to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  available  and  then 
’’cut  your  coat  to  fit  your  cloth". 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  your  criterion  in  selecting  materi 
al  is  not  what  you  find  most  interesting,  not  even  what  is  newest  and 
most  vital  in  the  field,  certainly  not  what  was  covered  in  a textiles 
course  you  once  took,  but  rather  what  will  be  most  useful  and  practical 
to  your  class  of  salespeople.  The  story  of  the  growth  and  production 
of  silk  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the  whole  field  of  textiles, 
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but  there  is  practically  no  silk  "being  sold  in  stores  today,  so  silk  is 
a subject  that  would  probably  be  omitted  unless  you  had  a great  deal  of 
time  at  your  disposal.  The  development  of  vignon  and  fiber  glass  is 
an  exciting  illustration  of  the  amazing  results  science  is  produciig  in 
textiles,  but  neither  is  commercially  handled  in  stores  as  yet,  so,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  you  would  omit  both  from  your  course  outline.  Re- 
member that  you  are  teaching  material  for  people  to  use  now  and  you  must 
be  sure  that  it  is  usable,  practical,  and  uj>-to-date.  So,  in  blocking 

out  a whole  course,  keep  in  mind  the  time  you  have  at  your  disposal  and 
the  relative  importance  to  your  group  of  each  phase  of  the  subject  and 
make  your  plan  accordingly. 

From  this  point  on  you  will  prepare  each  lesson  much  as  we  did  for 
the  one  on  rayon  blouses,  organizing  the  general  headings,  developing 
the  information  under  each,  planning  out  an  introduction  (and  often  a 
conclusion  as  well)  and  selecting  illustrative  material  that  will  re- 
late the  subject  more  closely  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  group. 

Use  of  Teaching  Notes 

The  matter  of  teaching  notes  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention.  Most 
teachers  use  them  and  find  them  helpful  in  maintaining  a well  organized 
lesson  and  in  keeping  the  discussion  on  the  subject  if  it  tends  to  be 
led  astray.  Sometimes  only  brief  headings  on  cards  or  in  a small  note- 
book are  enough,  while  in  other  cases  full  notes,  to  be  used  as  a guide 
and  reference  throughout  the  lesson,  are  employed.  If  you  developed 
your  material  fully  in  your  original  lesson  plan,  you  may  use  that  plan 
and  so  eliminate  the  preparation  of  another  set  of  notes.  Sometimes 
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you  may  jot  down  on  the  side  of  this  outline  things  you  want  to  remember 
to  do  as  the  lesson  progresses,  hut  which  you  might  forget  without  some 
reminder.  Some  teachers  estimate  their  timing  when  planning  their  les- 
sons, alloting  fifteen  minutes  for  Section  I or  twenty  minutes  for  Sec- 
tion II,  and  mark  their  notes  accordingly.  Many  indicate  in  some  no- 
ticeable way,  as  in  red  ink,  at  just  what  point  they  want  to  show  a cer- 
tain piece  of  illustrative  material  which  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
that  subject.  Some  even  remind  themselves  to  call  on  a certain  class 
member  whose  background  in  some  way  touches  on  the  subject  and  who  might 
well  have  a contribution  to  make  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  class. 

But  of  course  the  really  important  thing  to  have  on  these  teaching  notes 
is  a resume'  of  the  material  to  be  covered  so  that,  by  referring  to  them, 
you  may  be  sure  you  are  developing  the  lesson  in  a clear  and  logical  way. 

Most  inexperienced  people  who  approach  the  task  of  teaching  with 
apprehension  and  nervousness  do  so  because  they  are  afraid  they  won’t 
have  enough  to  say,  or  that  they  will  get  stage- fright  and  be  unable  to 
say  anything.  Careful  and  thorough  preliminary  planning  is  the  best 
way  to  overcome  these  twin  fears.  There  is  no  better  way  for  a new 
teacher  to  gain  confidence  and  assurance  before  a group  than  to  have  a 
real  knowledge  of  her  subject  and  a well-organized  plan  for  presenting 
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INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 


Most  of  us  think  of  teaching  as  the  instruction  of  a group  congre- 
gated in  some  school  room  and  presided  over  by  a trained  teacher. 
However,  a large  part  of  teaching  in  a store  is  handled  through  indi- 
vidual training,  dealing  with  one  person  rather  than  many,  and  conduct- 
ed on  the  floor  rather  than  in  the  classroom.  Most  of  the  training  of 
new  salespeople  on  merchandise  facts,  stock  location  and  department 
practices  is  handled  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  the  corrective  teaching 
that  accounts  for  so  large  a proportion  of  a teacher's  time.  Sponsors, 
for  example,  do  practically  all  of  their  work  on  an  individualized  pat- 
tern and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  training  assistants  on  the  floor 
do  more  individual  teaching  than  any  other  kind  in  the  course  of  a year. 
Teaching  one  person  some  skill,  fact,  or  attitude  may  seem  to  the  novice 
less  a teaching  job  than  class  instruction,  but  that  is  quite  untrue. 
Different  techniques  may  be  used,  but  it  is  quite  as  serious  a teach- 
ing problem  as  the  planning  and  conducting  of  a course  in  system  or 
color  and  line. 

Advantages  of  Individual  Teaching 

Individual  teaching  offers  many  advantages  for  retail  training  over 
and  above  the  more  formal  class  presentation.  In  the  first  place,  it 
enables  you  to  teach  where  the  student  is.  You  know  his  needs  and  you 
know  his  background,  so  you  can  select  the  material  to  fit  both.  This 
is  a timesaver  over  group  methods  where  some  must  be  held  back  to  meet 
the  tempo  of  slower  or  less  experienced  students.  In  individual  teach- 
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ing,  "because  only  one  student  is  involved,  you  are  able  to  proceed  at 
the  exact  pace  of  that  student* s ability  to  learn.  As  a method  it  is 
quite  informal  of  course  and  does  away  with  the  school-room  atmosphere 
that  provides  a deterring  factor  in  so  much  adult  education.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  store  people  prefer  this  informal  type  of  teaching 
to  the  more  academic  classroom  work.  Of  course  it  is  a slower  method 
in  that  only  one  rather  than  several  people  are  handled  at  a time,  but 
in  many  phases  of  store  training  it  is  the  only  method  possible. 

Job  Instruction  Training  and  Job  Relations  Training 
Probably  by  this  time  all  of  you  have  heard  of  Job  Instruction  and 
Job  Relations  Training  Courses  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education  which  are  being  presented  in  retail  stores.  These  courses, 
which  are  given  through  the  Distributive  Education  branch  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Division  of  each  state  Department  of  Education,  are  an 
outgrowth  of  a type  of  industrial  training  given  with  great  success  to 
workers  in  large  war  plants  and  are  so  simple  and  so  practical  that  store 
executives  throughout  the  country  have  accepted  them  with  enthusiasm  and 
acclaim.  Because  they  are  directly  applied  to  retailing,  because  they 
are  limited  to  individual  training,  and  because  they  are  so  clearly  and 
carefully  worked  out,  a brief  resume'  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
involved  is  perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  here  to  summarize  this  type 
of  teaching.  The  success  of  these  courses  has  centered  a large  part 
of  store  teaching  on  this  type  of  training  and  because  of  their  wide- 
spread use,  little  or  no  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  other  materi- 
al into  individual  training  programs  in  stores  at  the  present  time. 
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These  courses  have  already  "been  revised  once  and  will  undoubtedly  "be 
changed  in  minor  respects  as  added  use  shows  the  need  of  corrections 
and  amendments.  Here,  then,  are  the  highlights  of  the  J.  I,  T.  and 
J,  R.  T,  programs. 

Job  Instruction  Training,  commonly  known  as  J.  I.  T. ,aims  to  teach 
a person  some  skill,  fact,  or  attitude.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
covers  much  of  the  individual  training  in  stores,  be  it  the  making  out 
of  a P.  P.  C.  0.  D.  salescheck,  the  handling  and  running  of  a cash  reg- 
ister, a tube,  or  a measureograph,  the  merchandise  facts  involved  in 
selling  anything  from  a pair  of  cotton  gloves  to  a suite  of  furniture, 
or  the  attitudes  of  salespeople  toward  customers  or  each  other.  Be- 
cause the  last  is  so  important,  a second  course.  Job  Relations  Training, 
or  J.  R.  T, , was  developed  that  concentrates  on  the  vital  problem  of  hu- 
man relations,  especially  important  in  any  field  as  social  in  its  prac- 
tices as  is  retailing.  There  are  few  great  industries  today  in  which 
the  relation  of  people  to  people  is  as  important  as  in  retailing. 

J.  R.  T.  aims  to  teach  individuals  how  to  handle  such  human  relations 
situations  and,  as  in  the  case  of  J.  I.  T.,  it  does  so  through  individual 
training,  dealing  with  one  person  rather  than  a group.  In  both  these 
courses,  the  actual  handling  of  this  type  of  teaching  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  '’How  to  Get  Ready",  and  "How  to  Instruct11,  and  each  one 
is  presented  in  considerable  detail. 

"Get  Ready"  Requirements 

Under  "How  to  Get  Ready",  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  a 
plan.  You  must  determine  what  the  learner  will  be  taught  and  where, 
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what  level  of  performance  is  to  he  attained  and  how  much  time  it  should 
take  to  reach  that  level. 

Then  analyze  the  task  or  performance  and  organize  your  teaching 
material.  If,  for  example,  you  are  trying  to  develop  some  manipula^ 
tive  skill,  such  as  ringing  up  a sale  on  a cash  register  or  inserting 
a name  plate  in  the  charga-plate,  go  over  the  act  yourself  and  list  the 
operations  or  processes  you  must  teach,  checking  in  particular  the  key 
point 8,  If  you  are  giving  factual  information,  list  the  facts  and  if 
you  are  developing  or  modifying  an  attitude,  make  two  lists,  one  of  the 
factors  and  conditions  in  the  problem  and  the  other  of  the  human  redac- 
tion points  involved. 

As  a last  step  in  your  preparation,  have  everything  ready,  the 
work  place  arranged  just  as  the  worker  will  he  expected  to  keep  it, 
and  all  necessary  supplies,  equipment  and  teaching  materials  at  hand. 
After  these  important  preliminaries,  you  are  ready  to  teach. 

Steps  of  Instruction  in  Joh  Instruction  Training 
The  first  of  the  four  steps  of  instruction  is  to  prepare  the  learnr- 
er.  Put  him  at  ease,  make  him  aware  of  the  need  or  problem,  and  get 
his  interest.  Your  manner,  as  well  as  your  words,  will  do  this  and 
it  is  an  especially  important  step  without  which  your  teaching  can  hardi- 
ly he  successful.  To  aid  yourself  in  developing  the  lesson,  find  out 

what  he  already  knows  on  the  subject  and  to  insure  his  interest,  point 
out  the  importance  of  this  material  to  his  own  success  on  the  joh. 

Next,  you  present  the  material  to  he  learned,  one  step  at  a time, 
clearly,  patiently,  and  in  the  correct  learning  sequence.  If  it  is  a 
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skill  which  can  be  demonstrated,  it  is  well  to  tell  first  and  then  dem- 


onstrate yourself,  stressing  the  key  points  and  taking  care  not  to  pre- 
sent more  than  the  learner  can  assimilate.  If  it  is  a complicated  op- 
eration, it  is  better  to  break  it  into  smaller  parts  and  let  the  learner 
learn  them  one  at  a time  than  to  attempt  the  whole  thing  at  once,  which 
is  likely  to  confuse  him. 

Having  presented  the  procedure  or  material  yourself,  the  next  step 
is  to  have  the  learner  do  it  for  you,  insisting  that  the  steps  be  taken 
in  the  correct  order,  the  timing  be  right,  and  the  key  points  emphasised. 
Allow  enough  time  for  the  learner  to  master  this  thoroughly  (this  will 
vary  with  individuals,  of  course)  and  have  him  repeat  it  until  you  are 
sure  he  has  learned.  Be  sure  that  he  is  applying  the  information  to 
the  job  situation  by  having  him  explain  how  he  would  use  the  ideas  or 
having  him  perform  the  task  exactly  as  he  will  in  the  department. 

And  lastly,  you  are  ready  for  the  final  step,  which  is  a test  of 
his  understanding  or  skill.  Here  you  will  check  on  his  performance  and 
speed,  correct  any  errors  and  even  reteach  if  necessary  until  you  are 
quite  sure  that  the  learner  is  ready  to  use  the  new  information  "on  the 
job". 

Method  of  Instruction  on  Job  Relations  Training 

Handling  human  relations  problems  is  a more  complex  and  difficult 
procedure  than  instructing  people  in  some  skill  or  fact  and  is  less  easy 
to  reduce  to  simple  terms.  It  is  an  important  part  of  a supervisor's 
duties,  however,  and  is  worthy  of  attention.  First  of  all,  you  must 
recognize  some  basic  principles  of  good  job  relationship  on  which  you 
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The  principles  as  outlined  in  this  J.  R.  T 


course  are  as  follows: 

1,  Make  the  "best  of  each  person*  s ability. 

2»  Tell  people  in  advance  when  changes  are  to  be  made. 

3.  Let  each  worker  know  how  he  is  getting  on. 

4.  Give  the  worker  credit  when  credit  is  due. 

The  actual  steps  in  handling  this  kind  of  teaching  are  as  carefully 
worked  out  as  in  the  preceding  course.  First  you  must  get  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  all  the  facts,  and  only  the  true  facts,  keeping  in 
mind  that  in  problems  involving  human  relationships  people  sometimes 
tend  to  substitute  emotions  for  facts.  Review  the  facts  carefully, 
talk  with  all  individuals  concerned,  and  be  sure  to  find  out  what  store 
rules  and  practices  are  involved.  This  marshalling  of  facts  is  per- 
haps your  most  important  duty.  You  may  want  to  write  them  down  or  not, 
but  certainly  you  must  have  them  fixed  clearly  in  your  mind. 

Then  you  will  weigh  them  and  decide  upon  them.  This  is  often 
easier  to  say  than  to  do  for  here  you  must  evaluate  carefully,  determin- 
ing what  is  important  and  what  is  unimportant.  Fit  the  facts  together, 
considering  their  bearing  on  each  other.  Check  practices  and  policies 
again  and  consider  what  actions  are  possible  and  their  effects  on  the  in- 
dividual, the  department  and  the  store. 

Think  this  through  carefully  and  objectively  and  then,  bearing  all 
factors  in  mind,  come  to  a definite  conclusion.  Maybe  you  will  feel 
that  you  can  handle  the  situation  yourself,  maybe  you  need  help,  maybe 
you  will  decide  to  turn  it  over  to  your  supervisor,  but  do  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  and  take  action.  This  procedure  is  much  the  same 
as  the  physician  uses  when  he  examines,  diagnoses  and  prescribes,  or, 
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though  the  analogy  is  less  fortunate  in  its  implications,  the  jurist 
when  he  gets  evidence,  weighs  it  and  rules.  In  all  cases  a final  fol- 
Iovhup  step  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  decisions  are  understood  and 
the  suggested  procedures  followed. 

Importance  of  Joh  Relations  Training 
This  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  less  a teaching  procedure  than  the 
preceding  one,  certainly  it  is  a less  formal  one,  hut  it  is  nevertheless 
a type  of  training  that  all  department  supervisors  are  called  upon  to 
perform  and  which  causes  them  more  difficulty  than  any  other  kind. 
Problems  in  job  relations  come  up  nearly  every  week  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment and  to  date  they  are  usually  remedial  in  nature.  Something 
has  gone  wrong  and  the  supervisor  must  correct  it  as  tactfully  as  pos- 
sible, As  business  in  general  becomes  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  within  its  ranks  in  their  relation  to  the  job 
they  perform,  more  and  more  will  this  type  of  training  seek  to  antici- 
pate trouble  and  become  preventive  in  nature,  so  that  less  remedial 
training  will  be  necessary.  Certainly  any  supervisor  who,  by  follow- 
ing these  techniques  and  procedures,  can  handle  human  and  job  relations 
problems  in  a just,  objective,  and  educational  way  will  have  a great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  lack  that  skill  and  ability. 

This  whole  question  of  individual  training,  whether  it  be  the  sim- 
ple problem  of  teaching  a new  salesperson  stock  location  in  the  dress 
department,  or  a more  complex  one  involving  relations  with  critical  cus- 
tomers or  ” sales  grabbing”  clerks,  is  an  extremely  important  one  for  all 
of  you  who  are  supervisors.  Conferences  with  the  people  involved  in 
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the  above  situations  are  quite  as  much  a teaching  problem  as  conducting 
a class  and  a little  knowledge  on  how  to  do  it  can  be  a most  helpful 
thing.  If  your  store  does  offer  either  J.  I.  T.  or  J.  R.  T.  courses, 
do  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  and  enroll.  They  are  practical 
and  sound,  brief  and  interesting,  and  will  provide  you  not  only  with  a 
chance  to  teach  before  a group,  but  constructive  suggestions  and  expert 
criticism  as  well.  And  you  will  be  joining  nearly  a million  store 
workers  throughout  the  country  who  are  finding  them  stimulating  and 
helpful • 
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TEE  LECTURE  METHOD 


Having  considered  the  problem  of  individual  teaching,  we  shall  turn 
our  attention  to  the  different  methods  used  in  group  training.  Such 
lessons  may  he  taught  in  the  training  department,  or  in  group  meetings 
on  the  floor,  hut  they  always  involve  several  rather  than  one  student, 
the  usual  number  varying  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty-five.  There  are 
many  techniques  that  may  he  used  in  teaching  such  groups,  depending  on 
the  subject  taught,  the  background  of  the  class  members,  or  certain 
store  requirements  and  conditions,  but  we  shall  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  the  five  most  widely  used  in  store  training  programs,  the  lec- 
ture, the  question-discussion,  the  conference,  the  panel  and  the  demon- 
stration. 

As  you  look  back  on  your  own  education,  it  is  probable  that  the  lec- 
ture method  will  stand  out  in  your  memory  as  the  one  you  encountered 
most  often  in  school.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  and  has  un- 
doubtedly been  used  more  in  the  long  history  of  teaching  than  any  other 
technique,  having  always  been  the  characteristic  method  of  traditional 
education.  Modern  educators  are  turning  away  from  it  to  some  extent  on 
the  grounds  that  the  students  participate  too  little  and  the  teacher  too 
much  to  bring  about  a truly  educative  situation. 

The  Lecture  in  Store  Training 

The  lecture, however,  does  play  rather  a large  role  in  store  trainr- 
ing as  it  lends  itself  well  to  situations  where  the  group  is  large,  the 

* 

material  new  and  unfamiliar,  and  the  subject  matter  factual  and  detailed. 
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Because  it  is  a reasonably  quick  method  of  presenting  a good  deal  of 
material,  it  is  especially  popular  in  stores  where  time  for  training 
always  at  a premium.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the  lecture  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  widely  used  methods  in  retail  training  pro- 
grams. 

Practically  all  of  our  Initial  Training  utilizes  this  technique, 
as  does  most  of  the  work  in  such  courses  as  Textiles,  Color  and  Line, 
Fashion,  or  Interior  Decorating.  These  are  usually  classroom  courses 
given  in  the  training  department,  but  many  of  the  department  meetings 
commonly  held  weekly  on  the  floor  employ  the  same  method  and  that  most 
popular  of  all  promotional  training,  the  Executive  Training  Course,  is 
chiefly  taught  by  the  lecture  method.  If  you  should  be  called  upon  to 
take  over  any  of  these  lessons,  you  should  find  helpful  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions in  this  section  on  teaching  by  the  lecture  method. 

Preparation  of  Material 

First  of  all,  in  this,  as  in  any  other  method,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  your  material  thoroughly  and  to  prepare  it  carefully.  Here  you 
and  you  alone  will  talk  for  thirty  minutes,  forty-five  minutes,  or  an 
hour,  and  to  discuss  any  subject  for  that  length  of  time,  you  must  know 
a great  deal  about  it.  As  mentioned  in  the  section  on  preparing  materi^ 
al,  you  must  first  acquire  the  information  and  then  organize  it  logical- 
ly and  carefully,  determining  when  you  do  so  just  which  are  the  points 
you  consider  most  important  and  how  each  relates  to  the  others.  It  is 
often  a good  plan  to  write  out  this  material  for,  when  you  read  a writ- 
ten outline,  errors  in  content  and  mistakes  in  organization  show  up  as 
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they  seldom  do  if  you  try  to  "carry  it  in  your  head"* 

Again,  as  mentioned  "before,  unless  you  are  unusually  familiar  with 
the  subject,  or  have  had  a good  deal  of  speaking  experience,  it  is  wise 
to  have  some  notes  with  yoii  to  serve  as  a guide  throughout  the  lecture. 
You  may,  of  course,  use  the  full  outline  or,  if  that  seems  too  cumber- 
some, transcribe  the  chief  points  into  briefer  notes.  However,  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  writing  out  the  full  lecture  and  reading  it  is 
one  of  the  best  known  ways  of  making  your  lesson  a dull  and  spiritless 
thing.  Write  it  if  you  wish  in  order  to  organize  and  clarify  your  mar* 
terial,  make  it  as  full  and  detailed  as  you  wish  in  the  final  draft, 
but  when  it  comes  to  reading  that  draft  to  your  class,  there’s  just  one 
thing  to  remember  - don't  do  it i 

Introducing  the  Lecture 

Having  prepared  your  material  with  utmost  care,  you  then  turn  your 
thoughts  to  the  lecture  itself.  What  can  you  do  to  make  it  interest- 
ing and  vital? 

Consider  the  introduction  first  of  all  for  the  way  you  start  out  is 
important.  Many  lecturers,  particularly  professional  ones,  begin  with 
a story  or  a joke,  a tried  and  true  device,  provided  the  story  is  a 
good  one,  relates  to  the  subject,  and  is  well  told.  If  you  can  meet 
those  requirements,  do  start  with  such  a story,  it  establishes  a pleas- 
ant, easy  atmosphere  and  smiles  make  just  as  good  a starting  point  for 
a lecture  as  they  do  for  a sale.  But  if  the  story  isn't  very  funny, 
or,  even  more  important,  if  it  doesn't  have  any  real  connection  with 
your  subject,  or,  most  important  of  all,  if  you  never  could  tell  a funny 
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story  without  missing  the  point,  it  would  "be  better  to  forget  the  whole 
thing.  A good  story,  well  told,  is  an  excellent  way  to  begin  a lecture 
but  a poor  story,  awkwardly  told,  is  nothing  less  than  disastrous. 

But,  however  you  may  start,  do  make  it  your  business  to  get  "in 
rapport”  with  your  group  at  once.  As  you  know,  some  store  people  are 
distinctly  skeptical  at  the  beginning  of  lessons  and  it  is  well  for  you 
to  recognize  this  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  establish  friendly 
relations  immediately.  Such  skepticism  is  usually  the  result  of  igno- 
rance and  uncertainty  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  meet  it  is  provide 
definite  explanations  at  the  beginning.  Give  the  class  a brief  overf- 
all picture,  explaining  what  you  will  discuss,  how  you  will  discuss  it, 
how  it  relates  to  their  work,  how  long  it  will  take,  and  what  (if  any) 
are  their  responsibilities  in  the  lesson  or  course.  If  this  is  done 
in  a pleasant,  rather  informal  way,  usually  very  little  skepticism  sur- 
vives. 

Presentation  of  Material 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  presentation  of  material,  do  so  clear- 
ly and  directly,  have  something  to  say  and  say  it  in  a straightforward 
way.  Take  each  idea  in  its  natural  order  and  present  it  clearly  with- 
out "beating  around  the  bush".  As  you  move  from  point  to  point,  indi- 
cate the  transition  so  that  your  group  can  follow  you  without  confusion. 
Try  to  maintain  a problem  point  of  view  so  that  the  group  is  mentally 
questioning  throughout  the  lecture  and  will  be  interested  in  getting  the 
facts  and  conclusions.  For  example,  before  presenting  the  procedure 
in  making  out  a C.  0.  D.  Layaway  Sale,  describe  briefly  a department 
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situation  where  the  customer  will  need  such  a check  and  then  go  on  to 
esplain  how  it  is  handled*  Your  class  members,  imagining  themselves 
in  that  situation,  will  be  pleased  to  know  tow  to  meet  it*  Through- 
out the  entire  lesson  anything  that  you  can  do  to  apply  your  informa- 
tion to  the  job  of  selling  will  make  your  subject  more  interesting  and 
important  to  your  group*  Bam ember  to  point  out  this  connection  again 
and  again  throughout  the  lecture  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
getting  and  holding  attention* 

One  of  the  usual  criticisms  of  the  lecture  as  a teaching  technique 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  class*  There  is, 
we  must  admit,  some  danger  of  a lesson  becoming  dull  and  monotonous  when 
one  person  does  all  the  talking  and  everyone  else  merely  listens,  but  if 
the  lecturer  recognizes  this,  the  danger  may  be  averted*  There  are 
many  things  that  may  be  done.  Speech  plays  a vital  role,  not  only  what 
you  say,  but  how  you  say  it.  Beware  an  even  steady  tone  of  voice  that 
may  develop  into  a drone  and  try  to  cultivate  a manner  of  speaking  that 
is  both  lively  and  varied.  Prom  time  to  time  change  your  tone  of  voice 
and  your  tempo  of  speaking.  Incidentally,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  give  emphasis  to  a point.  Stop  and  then  speak  at  a different  tempo 
and  your  class  will  always  listen.  Be  careful  of  mannerisms,  both  verb- 
al and  physical,  for  "er-ahs”  and  Band-ersB  become  very  trying  to  listen 
to  after  the  first  dozen  times  and  certain  gestures  repeated  too  often 
may  become  so  fascinating  to  your  listeners  that  they  watch  your  fingers 
instead  of  listening  to  your  words. 


Aside  from  developing  an  interesting  method  of  presenting  material 
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yourself,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  holding  the  attention  of  your  group 
is  to  use  illustrations*  These  are  more  than  pictures,  they  include 
all  forms  of  material  that  is  graphic  and  pertinent  and  add  definite 
color  and  variation  to  any  lecture*  So  make  generous  use  of  all  kinds 
of  illustrative  material,  both  verbal  and  material*  Tell  of  exper- 
iences and  give  examples  illustrating  the  different  points  and  make 
them  vivid  or  even  dramatic*  You  might  keep  a little  notebook  of  in- 
teresting sales  or  questions  or  bits  of  information  that  come  up  in  the 
department  and  refer  to  it  when  planning  your  lesson*  These  can  be 
most  effective  and  you  should  use  them  whenever  time  and  opportunity 
permit.  Actual  illustrative  material,  such  as  pictures,  charts,  models 
or  fabrics  provide  welcome  variation  in  such  a “talking”  type  of  lesson* 
Incidentally,  your  class  utilizes  a second  sense,  sight,  which 
makes  the  impression  twice  as  strong  as  it  would  be  if  they  merely 
listened.  Actually,  you  are  combining  through  this  device  one  of  the 
newest  educational  techniques,  visual  education,  with  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory.  Remember  that  your  students 
are  not  college  men  and  women  accustomed  to  lectures  and  used  to  follow- 
ing mentally  a train  of  thought  presented  only  through  the  spoken  word. 
They  are  salespeople,  many  of  whom  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  sit 
quietly  for  an  hour  concentrating  on  your  remarks  and  extremely  easy  to 
let  their  thoughts  drift  off  in  other  directions.  Illustrative  stories 
and  examples,  as  well  as  visual  illustrative  supplies  of  all  kinds  are 
most  helpful  in  holding  their  attention  and  keeping  them  interested* 
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All  lecturers  hope  that  their  ideas  will  stay  with  their  listeners, 
hut  in  store  classes,  which  always  aim  at  a definite  reaction,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  they  do  so*  It  is  less  customary  in  store 
lectures  than  in  college  ones,  for  example,  for  students  to  take  notes, 
though  of  course  it  is  occasionally  done*  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
especially  important  for  you  to  organize  your  material  so  that  it  will 
he  possible  for  your  listeners  to  jot  down  readily  the  outstanding  facts 
noting  new  points  and  secondary  items  in  their  relative  importance*  If, 
however,  note-taking  is  not  the  practice  in  your  classes,  plan  if  it  is 
in  any  way  possible,  to  give  our  summaries  of  the  material  covered  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson.  This  is  a very  usual  practice  which  enables  the 
students  to  carry  away  with  them  mimeographed  outlines  of  such  detailed 
subjects  as  the  Wool  Labeling  Law,  or  Federal  Trade  Commission  Hegula- 
tions,  to  refer  to  in  the  future,  should  the  need  arise*  If  such  sum- 
maries are  not  practical  in  your  store,  do  be  sure  to  summarize  clearly 
yourself  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  so  that  the  outstanding  facts  present- 
ed will  be  seen  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  class  will  have  a log- 
ical summary  of  the  subject  to  take  away  with  them. 

Tour  role  as  the  teacher  is  an  important  one  in  all  types  of  teach- 
ing, but  in  no  other  method  does  the  responsibility  for  the  success  and 
vitality  of  the  lesson  rest  so  squarely  on  your  shoulders  as  in  the  leo- 
ture*  Here  you  are  on  your  own,  and  upon  your  preparation,  presenter 
tion,  knowledge,  and  personality  depends  the  success  of  the  lesson* 

The  lecture  is  still  a widely  used  method  in  store  training  and  it  is 
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worth  a good  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to  make 


it  effective,  Bern ember  that  a good  lecture  can  be  a stimulating  and 
educative  experience  for  both  students  and  teacher,  but  a poor  lecture 
is  a deadly  bore. 
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QUESTION  - DISCUSSION 


The  method  that  we  discussed  in  our  last  section  is  perhaps  the  old- 
est teaching  technique,  the  one  we  shall  discuss  in  our  next  is  one  of 
the  newest,  and  the  one  we  are  considering  here  lies  half  way  between 
the  two  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  any  middle-of-the-road  plan* 

Qjaest ion-discussion,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  is  primarily  a discus- 
sion technique,  but  it  is  a controlled  discussion  led  and  directed  by 
the  teacher*  It  differs  from  the  lecture  in  that  the  members  of  the 
class  do  much  of  the  talking,  analyzing  the  subject  themselves  instead 
of  listening  to  the  teacher's  analysis  of  it*  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  teacher  is  silent,  on  the  contrary  she  asks  the  questions  and  often 
resolves  the  answers*  Her  duty  is  to  develop  the  discussion  and  this 
she  does  by  drawing  from  the  class  through  questions,  their  ideas,  opin- 
ions, knowledge,  and  experience*  Chiefly  upon  her  skill  as  a question- 
er depends  the  success  of  this  type  of  lesson* 

This  is  a method  that  fits  well  into  retail  training  programs  and 
is  the  one  most  commonly  employed  in  all  salesmanship  courses*  It  is 
used  when  the  class  has  some,  though  often  insufficient,  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  when  the  teacher  wants  the  group  to  evaluate  their  experience 
and  ideas,  and  when  the  object  is  to  organize  miscellaneous  knowledge 
into  an  orderly  whole.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  used  in  com- 
bination  with  the  lecture  in  which  case,  the  teacher  would  lecture  for 
the  first  half  of  the  lesson  and  then  have  the  class  discuss  and  develop 
the  material  for  the  last  half* 
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The  reason  that  this  is  such  a popular  method  in  stores  is  that  in 
so  many  of  our  classes  the  students  really  do  know  something  about  the 
subject.  Take  salesmanship,  for  example.  A straight  lecture  on  the 
subject  would  be  most  unwise  for  the  group  members,  thinking  of  their 
own  experiences  with  customers,  would  be  on  tenter-hooks  to  interrupt 
the  lecturer  and  challenge  some  of  his  statements.  The  quest ion-dis- 
cussion makes  this  possible.  Instead  of  lecturing  for  ten  minutes  on 
the  different  ways  to  approach  a customer,  the  teacher,  using  this  method, 
would  draw  from  the  class  members  the  different  ways  they  U3e  and  then 
lead  the  discussion  to  a consideration  of  the  value  of  each,  the  best 
time  to  use  it,  and  its  effectiveness  in  different  situations. 


Responsibilities  of  the  Leader 

If  you  should  find  yourself  leading  such  a discussion,  here  are 
your  responsibilities  in  the  matter: 

1.  To  ask  questions  so  as  to  get  as  many  viewpoints  as  possible. 

To  draw  all  members  of  the  group  into  the  discussion.  To 
allow  them  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions,  and  to  give 
their  experiences  provided  they  are  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

2.  To  keep  the  lesson  moving  along,  not  permitting  the  discus- 
sion to  drag  or  to  allow  one  person  to  do  all  the  talking. 

To  spread  your  questions  over  the  whole  group  so  that  every- 
one is  sharing  in  the  discussion  and  the  lesson  is  moving 
ahead.  To  make  it  mar chi 

3.  To  supplement  the  discussion  if  it  slows  up  or  if  any  important 
facts  are  being  overlooked.  To  introduce  yourself  any  points 
you  wish  considered  that  do  not  come  up  in  the  general  discus- 
sion. 

4.  To  summarize  conclusions  at  the  end.  To  draw  the  whole  thing 
together  at  the  close  and  to  present  the  conclusions  in  a brief 
but  well  coordinated  summary. 
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Technique  of  Questioning 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  novice  encounters  in  this  type  of  teach- 
ing lies  in  formulating  the  questions  themselves.  Good  questions  are 
the  most  important  factor  in  a good  lesson.  If  you  have  never  tried 
this  technique,  it  may  seem  at  first  an  easy  matter,  after  all,  anyone 
can  ask  questions.  But  if  you  have  tried  it,  you  have  probably  learned 
that  it  isn’t  quite  as  easy  as  it  seems  for  skill  in  questioning  depends 
on  preparation  and  practice.  Here  are  a few  suggestions  that  may  be 
helpful  in  planning  and  presenting  questions: 

Make  your  questions  clear  and  simple,  avoiding  technical 
terms.  Beware  obtuse  questions,  the  "betenoir"  of  all  novice 
teachers,  and  don’t  make  them  too  wordy.  Think  them  out  first 
and  then  pare  them  down. 

Use  questions  within  the  range  of  the  students’  knowledge. 

Don’t  ask  for  definitions  which  they  may  find  difficult  to  formu- 
late, but  choose  questions  that  may  be  answered  and  discussed 
from  their  experience. 

Be  sure  to  ask  enough  questions  to  bring  out  the  complete 
answer.  Don’t  shut  off  discussion  too  soon,  but  keep  at  it  un- 
til the  subject  has  been  amply  developed. 

If  you  are  uncertain  that  anyone  in  the  group  has  the  back- 
ground to  know  the  answer,  don’t  ask  a direct  question,  forcing 
the  student  to  say,  "I  don’t  know.”  For  example,  it  is  better 
to  say,  "I  wonder  if  anyone  knows  how  nylon  is  made?"  or  "Has 
anyone  ever  happened  to  read  how  nylon  is  made?"  than  simply  to 
ask,  "How  is  nylon  made?"  Then,  if  anyone  does  know,  she  has 
the  opportunity  to  show  her  knowledge  and  if  no  one  does,  which 
is  entirely  probable,  nobody  is  embarrassed  by  failing  to  answer. 

Scatter  your  questions  throughout  your  group.  Be  very 
sure  that  everyone  is  included  and  call  on  each  individual  by 
name.  Always  ask  the  question  first  and  then  call  on  the  per- 
son to  answer  rather  than  reversing  the  order.  If  you  say, 

"What  sure  the  steps  of  a sale.  Miss  Smith?"  the  entire  class 
will  be  attentive  as  each  expects  his  name  to  come  at  the  end 
of  the  question.  If  you  say,  "Kiss  Smith,  what  are  the  steps 
of  a sale?".  Miss  Smith  will  listen  carefully,  but  the  others, 
knowing  they  won’t  be  called  on  this  time,  may  sink  back  into 
inattention. 
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Use  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  the  school  practice  of  asking 
a question  and  calling  on  the  whole  class  for  the  answer.  Only 
where  there  is  hut  one  correct  answer  and  that  a very  short  one 
is  it  possible.  Tor  example,  "What  determines  the  brightness 
of  a color?”  might  be  asked  for  such  class  response  for  there  is 
only  one  answer  and  that  only  one  word,  "chroma".  But,  "What 
are  the  three  dimensions  of  color?"  should  not  be  asked  of  the 
group  as  a whole.  It  demands  a three-word  answer,  "Hue,  Value 
and  Chroma",  and  your  class  members  might  reverse  the  order  in 
the  ansv/er,  some  saying,  "Value,  Chroma  and  Hue",  and  others, 

"Hue,  Chroma  and  Value".  All  would  be  correct,  but  the  result 
would  be  confusing.  All  in  all,  it  is  a technique  that  should 
be  used  very  rarely  as  it  is  rather  an  academic  and  elementary 
device  for  a class  of  adults* 

Be  careful  not  to  use  questions  that  lead  to  a "yes"  or  "no" 
answer  as  they  do  little  to  advance  the  discussion,  and  avoid 
leading  questions,  those  that  give  or  imply  the  answer  in  the 
question.  "Is  it  a good  plan  to  present  merchandise  to  a cus- 
tomer promptly?"  is  a poor  question  as  it  obviously  leads  to  a 
"yes"  answer  and  the  person  questioned  does  little  or  no  thinking. 

Do  not  ask  questions  like,  "Is  there  anything  else?"  or 
"What  is  another?"  in  such  classes  except  occasionally  in  reviews. 

If  you  are  short  of  time  and  the  class  is  nearly  over,  call 
on  your  quickest  answerers.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  start  de- 
veloping a person  who  answers  slowly  and  deliberately.  You 
should  have  discovered  her  and  called  on  her  long  before  this  time. 

If  a question  or  the  discussion  seems  to  have  "bogged  down" 
for  some  reason,  call  on  your  best  students  who  may  be  able  to 
clarify  the  matter  and  set  the  discussion  going  again  without 
your  having  to  take  it  over  yourself*  This  is  usually  desirable 
for  you  want  your  control  of  the  discussion  to  be  as  inconspicu- 
ous as  possible. 


Secondary  Questions 

The  use  of  secondary  questions  is  worth  consideration  as  they  are 
your  greatest  help  when  there  is  no  answer  at  all  to  your  first  ques- 
tion. For  example,  suppose  you  ask  the  question,  "Why  do  experienced 
salespeople  need  to  study  selling  points?"  You  would  like  an  answer 
suggesting  that  there  is  need  of  keeping  up-to-date  and  getting  out  of 
a rut  as  far  as  selling  points  are  concerned,  but  you  get  nothing  in 
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response  to  your  question*  The  person  you  called  on  says,  ”1  don’t 
know”,  no  hands  are  raised,  no  one  starts  to  speak,  and  no  one  looks  as 
if  she  had  any  ideas  on  the  subject.  What  can  you  doT  Repeating  the 
question  won’t  do  any  good  for,  if  it  wasm’t  answered  the  first  time,  it 
probably  won’t  be  the  second, 

Here’s  where  your  secondary  questions  come  in.  Reword  the  original 
question,  go  at  it  from  another  angle  and  try  again.  Perhaps  you  might 
ask,  MIn  what  way  is  the  merchandise  you  are  selling  today  different  from 
that  of  two  year 8 ago?”  The  answer  almost  certainly  will  lead  to  a dis- 
cussion of  wartime  substitutes  and  from  there  to  the  need  of  keeping  up- 
to-date  on  selling  points*  Or  you  might  say,  "What  is  the  danger  of 
staying  a long  time  in  any  one  job?"  Surely  someone  will  mention  the 
possibility  of  getting  in  a rut,  which  would  lead  directly  to  the  best 
way  for  experienced  salespeople  to  avoid  that  rut,  namely  keeping  up  on 
merchandise  knowledge. 

Secondary  questions  are  very  important  and  worth  considerable 
thought  and  practice.  Skill  in  using  then  will  help  the  discussion 
moving  and  eliminate  those  painful  pauses  in  which  the  student  tries 
vainly  to  figure  out  what  the  teacher  wants  and  the  teacher  waits  si- 
lently for  some  answer  to  be  forthcoming.  You  need  a complete  know- 
ledge of  your  subject  to  be  able  to  phrase  these  secondary  questions 
quickly,  but,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites for  teaching  anyway. 
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Just  a few  words  on  how  to  handle  the  answers  you  receive.  Always 
acknowledge  them  and  give  credit  for  them.  If  an  answer  is  only  part- 
ly correct,  salvage  that  part,  acknowledge  it  and  then  go  on  with  another 
question  to  get  the  rest.  It  may  he  that  the  answer  isn’t  exactly  what 
you  were  looking  for,  hut  if  it’s  a good  answer,  accept  it  and  give 
credit  for  it. 

Vary  the  way  you  acknowledge  these  responses,  don’t  Just  repeat 
"yes”,  ”yes",  hut  say,  "That’s  good”,  or  "That’s  an  interesting  point 
of  view,"  or  even,  "Fine*  or  "Excellent”.  Use  any  phrases  you  wish, 
hut  vary  them.  Keep  an  objective  attitude,  don’t  react  personally, 
and  no  matter  how  startling  an  answer  is,  treat  it  in  an  interested  and 
professional  manner.  Don’t  ever  he  sarcastic  about  it  and  never  ridi- 
cule it  regardless  of  how  absurd  it  may  he.  Give  students  time  to 
think  about  the  question  and  look  at  them  while  they  are  answering  it* 
Don’t  busy  yourself  about  something  else,  such  as  turning  to  write  on 
the  hoard  or  hunting  through  your  notes  so  that  the  pupil  is  talking  to 
your  hack  or  the  top  of  your  head. 

Refer  to  previous  answers  and  contributions  throughout  the  lesson 
and  encourage  students  to  ask  questions  themselves  for  this  is  a dis- 
cussion period  and  not  a review  or  examination.  Student  questions  are 
an  indication  of  interest  and  it  is  a good  idea  to  refer  them  to  the 
whole  group  for  discussion  rather  than  answering  them  immediately  yotu>- 
self.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  feel  you  must  he  a quick  authority 
on  these  matters,  if  a question  is  worthy  of  discussion,  let  the  whole 
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class  di ecus s it.  However,  if  it  isn't  answered  adequately  by  the 
group,  you  should  answer  it  yourself.  That  is,  of  course,  if  you  know 
the  answer.  If  you  don't,  and  no  one  in  the  class  does,  admit  it  and 
don't  try  to  wbluff  it  through”.  There's  nothing  disgraceful  in  your 
being  unable  to  answer  a question,  even  if  you  are  the  teacher,  es- 
pecially in  a field  as  dynamic  and  ever-changing  as  retailing.  But 
don't  just  let  it  drop.  Tell  the  class  you  will  find  the  answer  and 
report  on  it  later.  And,  above  all,  don't  fail  to  follow  through  on 
this,  do  find  out  and  do  report  as  soon  as  you  know. 


Problem  Students  in  Question-Discussion 
There  are  two  types  of  students  who  may  become  problems  in  a class 
such  as  this  for  whom  you,  as  the  teacher,  should  be  prepared.  The 
first  is  the  shy,  reserved  person  who  is  easily  embarrassed,  is  bothered 
by  the  group  situation,  and  is  afraid  to  speak.  Try  to  put  her  at  ease 
as  soon  as  you  discover  her.  If  this  is  a class  in  which  certain  Heat- 
hers are  called  on  for  special  activity,  assure  her  at  the  beginning 
that  you  won't  call  on  her  for  such  duties  and  hold  to  that  promise. 
Since  you  are  really  eager  to  have  all  class  members  participate,  you 
may  draw  her  out  by  asking  her  very  simple,  perhaps  even  obvious,  ques- 
tions, acknowledging  her  contributions  and  referring  to  them  whenever 
% 

possible.  Tour  problem  is  to  give  her  self  assurance  and  confidence, 
so  anything  you  can  do  to  build  her  ego  is  worth  trying.  Study  her 
background  and  experience  and  plan  some  questions  based  on  that  ex- 
perience so  that  she  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  answering  correctly 
and  making  a real  contribution  to  the  discussion.  She  is  probably  not 
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stupid,  only  shy,  and  you  should  make  every  effort  to  overcome  that 
shyness. 

The  other  type  is  entirely  different.  She  wants  to  talk  all  the 
time  and  monopolizes  the  discussion  at  the  expense  of  everyone  else. 

She  must  be  controlled  in  some  way  and  it  can’t  be  in  quite  the  same 
disciplinary  manner  that  an  eighth  grade  teacher  would  use,  for  this 
person  is  an  adult  and  isn't  easily  subdued.  In  the  first  place,  be 
sparing  of  the  number  of  questions  you  direct  to  her.  After  the  first 
lesson  you  will  recognize  her,  so  don’t  question  her  too  often.  In 
the  case  of  general  questions,  don’t  catch  her  eye,  but  move  on  to  some 
one  else  for  the  answer.  Another  method  is  to  catch  her  eye,  smile, 
and  then  call  on  someone  else.  This  tells  her  without  words  that  she 
has  talked  enough  for  the  time  being  and  another  student  should  be  given 
a chance.  If  she  tells  of  her  experiences  or  gives  her  opinions  in 
long  rambling  stories,  you  may  have  to  stop  her  by  suggesting  that  some 
other  department  (not  person)  be  heard  from,  or  of  course  it  may  be  that 
you  will  have  to  interrupt  her  and  summarize  the  points  brought  out. 

Sometimes  she  is  truculent  and  aggressive,  but  more  often  she  is 
keen  and  interested  and  so  full  of  ideas  on  the  subject  that  she  must 
express  them.  Such  a person  has  a real  contribution  to  make  and  if 
you  are  tactful  and  diplomatic  in  controlling  the  amount  of  class  time 
that  she  takes,  she  may  become  one  of  your  most  helpful  students. 

The  questional scussion  method  is  an  especially  effective  one  for 
store  use  since  all  the  students  are  employed  in  the  field  of  retailing 
and  consequently  are  likely  to  know  something  about  any  course  related 
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to  that  field.  Having  soiae  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  being  ma- 
ture enough  to  enjoy  expressing  themselves  and  telling  of  their  expeiv 
iences,  they  particularly  like  the  question-discussion  method  of  teach- 
ing where  they  play  a dominant  role  in  the  procedure  and  the  teacher 
leads  and  directs,  but  does  not  dominate  them.  If  you  ever  are  called 
upon  to  teach  salesmanship  to  salespeople,  do  brush  up  on  this  method. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  METHOD 


Retailing  has  profited  in  many  ways  from  the  example  set  by  large 
industrial  organizations  and  one  of  these  ways  is  the  conference  meth- 
od of  training.  For  a good  many  years  industry  has  used  this  method, 
especially  for  foreman  training  in  large  plants,  and  retailers,  adapt- 
ing it  to  their  own  problems,  have  been  greatly  aided  by  this  exper- 
ience® It  is  a free  type  of  discussion  often  carried  on  informally 
around  a table  rather  than  in  a classroom,  in  fact  it  is  sometimes 
known  as  round-table  discussion.  The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  done  much  to  popularize  it  as  a training  technique  and  it  is 
widely  used  in  distributive  education  courses  sponsored  by  that  de- 
partment , 

To  what  kind  of  training  is  it  best  suited!  Primarily  it  is 
employed  in  training  on  the  executive  or  semi-executive  level  for  the 
students  must  be  familiar  with  the  subject  since  the  lesson  Is  based 
on  their  knowledge  rather  than  on  that  of  the  teacher.  In  fact,  in 
this  type  of  lesson,  the  teacher  isn’t  really  a teacher  at  all  in  the 
conventional  sense,  but  becomes  rather  a leader  whose  duty  is  not  to 
impart  information,  but  to  draw  out,  evaluate  and  integrate  the  exper- 
ience and  opinions  of  the  group.  This  fact  may  occasionally  make  it 
a somewhat  difficult  technique  for  the  experienced  teacher  who  may  not 
be  entirely  happy  to  abandon  her  position  of  authority  and  become  in- 
stead a coordinator  of  the  ideas  of  others.  But  such  a problem  will 
not  arise  with  you  who  are  novice  teachers  and  the  informality  of  the 
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method  may  well  make  it  more  attractive  in  your  eyes  than  other  more 
formal  techniques. 

Limitations  of  the  Conference 

Of  course,  like  all  other  methods,  the  conference  lends  itself 
"best  to  certain  situations  and  types  of  material  and  should  not  he  at- 
tempted for  all  phases  of  the  training  program.  This  is  worth  keep- 
ing in  mind  as  its  present  popularity  and  endorsement  in  high  places 
have  led  to  its  indiscriminate  use  in  some  stores.  It  is  just  as 
foolish  to  use  the  conference  method  to  teach  store  system  to  a large 
group  of  Christmas  extras  as  it  would  he  to  use  the  lecture  for  a 
small  group  of  buyers  who  are  analyzing  a fashion  promotion.  When, 
then,  is  it  best  used?  There  are  two  basic  requirements?  the  group 
should  be  small  and  the  members  should  have  adequate  and,  if  possible, 
comparable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  size  varies  somewhat,  but 
customarily  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  six.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  they  have  definite  knowledge  on  the  problem  for 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to  pool  their  thinking  in  order 
to  reach  some  satisfactory  conclusion. 

So  we  find  this  method  best  suited  to  a rather  specialized  type 
of  store  training,  including  such  groups  as  assistant  buyers  in  ex- 
ecutive training  classes,  buyers  discussing  merchandise  plans,  floor 
managers  considering  personnel  practices,  or  sponsors  training  for 
their  work  with  new  employees.  These  executives,  both  junior  and 
senior,  are  among  the  most  important  people  in  the  store  from  a train- 
ing viewpoint  and  are  the  very  group  who  rebel  most  often  at  the  ao- 
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ademic  type  of  teaching  sometimes  found  in  the  classroom  of  the 
Training  Department*  Therefore,  this  informal*  easy*  and  free  meth- 
of  of  discussion  where  they  are  encouraged  to  express  their  ideas  and 
are  not  required  to  accept  any  one  person’s  word  for  anything  is  well 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  thus  becomes  an  important  and  worthwhile 
technique  in  retail  training  practices. 


> 


Preparation  for  a Conference 

What  will  you  need  to  do  if  you  find  yourself  the  leader  of  one 
of  these  round-table  conferences?  As  in  all  other  types  of  teaching, 
a little  preliminary  preparation  is  in  order.  Generally  speaking, 
good,  lively  discussions  don’t  just  happen  and  it  will  be  very  hel|H 
ful  to  you  to  think  about  the  problem  beforehand  so  that  you  will  be 
mentally  prepared  for  the  various  contingencies  that  may  arise.  If 
you  consider  the  possible  attitudes  of  the  different  members  of  the 
group  and  the  probable  trends  that  may  develop  in  the  discussion  as 
a result  of  these  attitudes,  you  will  be  alert  to  developments  and 
quicker  to  see  points  of  connection  and  correlation  than  you  would  be 
if  you  came  to  the  conference  without  any  preliminary  consideration. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  reach  definite  conclusions  beforehand  with 
the  idea  of  persuading  the  group  to  that  point  of  view.  Indeed,  pro- 
viding the  answers  is  not  your  responsibility  in  a conference.  It 
means  only  that  you  will  consider  beforehand  the  probable  lines  of  di- 
rection the  discission  may  take. 

Another  phase  of  your  preliminary  preparation  has  to  do  with  the 
place  for  the  conference,  which  you  will  make  as  pleasant  and  informal 
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as  possible*  If  you  should  find  an  unoccupied  office  or  director’s 
room  which  would  be  large  enough,  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  class- 
room with  its  more  academic  atmosphere*  A table,  with  blocks  of  pa- 
per and  pencils  for  everyone,  comfortable  chairs,  a black  board  and 
perhaps  some  previously  collected  illustrative  material  such  as  charts 
or  graphs  will  provide  a setting  that  is  non-academic,  pleasant  and 
businesslike* 

Duties  of  a Conference  Leader 

In  the  actual  discussion  you,  as  the  leader,  are  responsible  to 
see  that  it  gets  off  to  a good  start,  that  is  moves  along  briskly  and 
purposefully,  that  different  points  of  view  are  presented  and  that 
conclusions  are  reached  that  integrate  the  contributions  of  all* 

You  start  by  explaining  the  situation  to  the  group,  stating  the  prob- 
lem fully  and  clearly  and,  perhaps,  even  writing  it  on  the  board  to 
keep  it  before  their  eyes  as  the  discussion  develops*  If  the  prob- 
lem is  a complicated  one,  as  is  often  the  case,  you  will  need  to 
break  it  down  into  its  smaller  elements,  each  one  of  which  will  be 
treated  as  a problem  in  itself  and  all  of  which  will  be  pieced  togeth- 
er at  the  end  to  bring  about  the  solution  of  the  whole*  Then  you 
will  open  the  meeting  for  general  discussion*  Get  everyone  talking 
and  jot  down  suggestions  on  the  board  as  they  are  presented.  You 
don’t  need  to  have  any  one  justified  at  this  point,  merely  get  all 
possible  points  of  view  before  the  group.  Then  check  over  the  list 
to  narrcw  it  down  to  the  most  likely  possibilities  for  further  dis- 
cussion. Some  suggestions  will  be  eliminated  quickly,  others  will 
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be  combined  by  rewording,  and  the  most  important  ones  will  be  left* 
These  become  the  basis. for  the  general  discussion* 

You  must  see  to  it  that  each  proposal  is  considered  and  analyzed 
and  you  may  start  by  asking  the  sponsor  of  each  for  his  reasons,  list- 
ing these  reasons  either  on  the  board  or  on  your  block  of  paper* 

Other  members  of  the  group  may  or  may  not  write  them  down  as  they  pre- 
fer but,  since  you  must  evaluate  these  different  suggestions  and  formu- 
late a conclusion  incorporating  the  best  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion, it  is  most  helpful  for  you  to  have  them  in  such  form  that  you 
can  refer  to  them  later  on* 

At  this  point  you  “take  a back  seat"  and  allow  the  different 
group  members  to  present  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  different  proposals, 
arguing  and  discussing  as  they  wish*  You,  however,  must  see  that  the 
discussion  keeps  on  a positive  basis  and  strives  for  common  agreement* 
Although  you,  as  leader,  do  not  commonly  present  your  own  point  of 
view  as  much  as  do  the  other  members  of  the  group,  you  will  join  the 
discussion  whenever  necessary  tc  keep  it  alive  and  moving.  If  some 
members  are  monopolizing  the  discussion,  or  others  failing  to  parti- 
cipate, you  may  step  into  the  breach  and  subdue  the  one  or  draw  out 
the  other  in  much  the  same  way  as  was  mentioned  in  the  Question-Dis- 
cussion Method* 

You  will  control  heated  controversy  and  prevent  useless  debate, 
especailly  that  based  on  slender  evidence  and  insufficient  facts* 

Your  aim  is  to  direct  the  discussion  towards  some  common  agreement, 
so  you  will  emphasize  those  points  of  view  on  which  the  group  is 
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united  and  when  differences  of  opinion  come  up,  you  will  see  that  they 
are  handled  one  at  a time*  Varied  ideas  are  highly  desirable,  hut 
acrimonious  debates  will  get  a discussion  nowhere*  Such  troublesome 

situations  must  be  ironed  out  before  any  satisfactory  conclusions  can 
be  reached  and  here  again  you  may  have  to  control  the  situation,  at 
least  temporarily.  Again,  listing  points  for  and  against  a proposal 

is  a helpful  technique  as  the  mere  writing  of  a point  may  show  its 
lack  of  worth  and  written  comments  tend  to  become  less  personal  than 
spoken  ones.  If  the  differences  are  of  fact,  see  that  they  are  each 

weighed,  evaluated,  and  appraised;  if  they  are  differences  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  each.  It  may  be,  of 

course,  that  no  such  differences  will  arise  in  which  case  you  will  let 
the  group  members  handle  their  discussion  without  too  much  direction 
from  you,  but  if  they  do  arise,  it  is  your  job  to  see  that  they  get 
settled  and  that  the  discussion  proceeds  on  its  way. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  conference  you  may  summarize  to 
show  how  the  discussion  is  progressing  (and  perhaps  to  bring  it  back 
more  squarely  to  the  problem),  and  at  the  end  you  will  present  an  in- 
clusive summary  with  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached,  A suc- 
cessful conference-discussion  should  result  in  some  definite  conclu- 
sion which  aims  to  solve  the  original  problem  and  you,  as  the  leader, 
will  present  such  conclusions  drawn  from  the  discussion  and  evaluated 
and  integrated  in  the  light  of  the  opinions  presented.  If  a specific 
course  of  action  has  been  decided  upon  and  a follow-up  procedure 
adopted,  the  conference  has  been  more  than  usually  successful  and 
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these  decisions  will  also  he  presented  in  your  final  summary* 

Like  all  other  teaching  methods,  the  conference  is  highly  effec- 
tive when  well  handled  and  a dismal  failure  when  poorly  done,  and,  as 
usual,  the  final  responsibility  rests  upon  the  leader.  To  he  a good 
leader  you  should  he  enthusiastic  and  self-confident,  tactful  in  meet- 
ing difficult  situations,  patient  in  dealing  with  people,  and  open- 
minded  in  analising  ideas.  Discussion  leaders  should  he  clear  and 
rapid  thinkers  who  can  express  their  ideas  with  some  fluency,  and  of 
course,  a sense  of  humor  never  came  amiss  in  any  activity  which  deals 
with  people. 

If  you  have  the  above  qualifications,  or  enough  of  them  to  give 
you  self-confidence,  try  out  this  method  some  time  when  a problem  needs 
to  he  Halked  out*1  by  a gccujp  of  informed  and  responsible  people.  Be- 
cause it  gets  away  from  a school  atmosphere,  is  easy  and  informal,  and 
encourages  members  to  express  their  opinions  freely,  you  will  surely 
find  it  as  successful  a technique  as  industry  in  general  and  many  re- 
tail stores  in  particular  have  found  it  before  you. 
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THE  PANEL  DISCUSSION 


Have  you  attended  a National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Con- 
vention lately?  If  so,  you  will  undoubtedly  have  seen  the  panel  dis- 
cussion in  operation  for  each  convention  for  the  last  five  years  has 
shown  an  increased  use  of  this  technique.  Because  it  is  limited  to 
large  meetings,  it  is  less  likely  that  you  will  find  yourself  conduct- 
ing a panel  in  the  regular  course  of  your  training  programs  in  the 
store  than  some  other  methods  hut,  as  a specialist  in  your  own  field, 
you  might  well  he  called  upon  to  serve  on  a panel  either  in  the  store 
or  at  some  other  meeting.  Under  any  circumstances,  no  discussion  of 
teaching  practices  would  he  complete  if  it  omitted  this  new  and  highly 
popular  technique. 

Teaching  is,  of  course,  an  ancient  profession  and  our  earliest 
records  show  the  use  of  certain  teaching  methods  that  we  still  employ 
today.  The  Bible  is  filled  with  teaching  by  the  lecture  or  story 
method  and  Socrates  went  about  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
teaching  people  by  asking  them  questions.  But  the  panel  discussion 
is  really  a new  technique,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  a new 
adaptation  of  an  old  one.  It  was  introduced  only  in  1932  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Adult  Education  at  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Partly  because  it  provides  an  interesting  method  of  handling 
large  groups  and  partly  because  it  has  been  brilliantly  promoted  by 
its  "founder*.  Dr.  Harry  Overstreet,  it  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
until  now,  thirteen  years  later,  it  appears  on  the  programs  of  most 
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conventions,  mass  meetings,  and  other  gatherings  of  large  groups  of 
people. 

It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  conference  method,  employing  the 
small  group  technique  for  the  large  group  situation.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  a small  group  of  experts,  known  as  the  panel,  dis» 
cubs  a problem  creatively  among  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
larger  audience.  Thus  we  have  a variety  of  viewpoints,  each  typical 
of  audience  interest,  presented  in  a thoughtful  and  often  stimulating 
discussion,  all  organized  within  the  framework  of  the  conference  tech- 
nique. It  is  invariably  interesting  to  audiences  when  well  done. 

It  is  usually  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed,  informal  and  unstilted, 
and  the  audience  has  the  feeling  of  listening  in  on  an  open  discussion 
among  experts  which  is  more  interesting  to  most  people  than  hearing  a 
conventional  lecture.  The  panel  technique  permits  audience  partici- 
pation usually  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  which  gives  to 
each  person  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  give  opinions  and 
naturally  increases  his  interest.  This  possibility  of  sharing  in 
the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  plus  the  variation  due 
to  several  speakers,  and  the  interplay  of  their  remarks  one  with  the 
other,  account  in  large  part  for  the  extraordinary  success  this  meth- 
od has  had  in  stimulating  and  enlivening  large  audiences. 

Type  of  Subject  for  a Panel 

What  type  of  subject  lends  itself  to  this  technique?  As  in  the 
conference,  it  should  be  a problem  but,  unlike  the  conference,  defi- 
nite conclusions  with  specific  decisions  need  not  be  reached.  In 
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fact,  more  often  than  not,  no  conclusions  are  presented  and  only  sug- 
gested proposals  are  offered  at  the  end  of  the  discussion*  In  gen- 
eral, the  panel  doesn’t  aim  at  the  solution  of  a problem,  it  is  more 
a matter  of  presenting  opinions,  of  airing  points  of  view,  and  of 
showing  different  sides  of  a question*  This  makes  it  highly  suitable 
for  problems  that  are  of  great  significance,  but  too  broad  in  their 
implications  to  be  answered  in  any  one  discussion*  For  example, 

"What  to  do  with  the  older  employee ?",  "How  should  the  returning  vet- 
eran be  handled?”,  or  "What  will  be  the  position  of  women  in  the  post- 
war retailing  field?"  are  all  questions  that  lend  themselves  to  this 
technique.  They  all  have  many  ramifications  and  if,  at  the  coneli>* 
sion  of  the  discussion,  no  exact  program  has  been  proposed,  surely 
enough  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  different  points  brought  out 
that  the  entire  audience  has  been  enriched  by  the  experience. 

Conducting  a Panel  Discussion 

How  is  the  panel  actually  conducted?  A group  of  people,  usual- 
ly four,  five,  or  six,  who  are  familiar  with  the  problem,  are  select- 
ed to  make  up  the  panel.  They  are  seated  informally  along  one  side 
of  a table,  generally  on  a stage  or  platform  so  that  all  may  be  seen 
by  the  audience  and  by  each  other.  The  chairman  is  usually  in  the 
center,  with  panel  members  on  either  side,  and  of  course  since  no  one 
sits  opposite  him  and  back  to  the  audience,  one  side  of  the  table  is 
free.  If  the  audience  is  large,  a public  address  system  is  desirable, 
for  although  the  panel  members  discuss  the  problem  chiefly  with  each 
other,  they  must  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  room. 
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The  chairman  introduces  first  the  panel  members  and  then  the  sub- 
ject, the  latter  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  conference 
discussion*  He  often  explains  the  panel  technique  to  the  audience 
so  that  it  will  be  entirely  clear  and  everyone  will  understand  the 
general  procedure. 

There  are  several  different  ways  of  conducting  the  discussion  it- 
self, Sometimes  it  is  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  beforehand, 
each  panel  member  is  coached  as  to  the  role  he  will  play  and  his  re- 
marks are  pretty  well  prepared.  Because  this  might  so  easily  become 
stilted  and  lose  all  spontaneity,  it  is  less  often  used  than  other 
methods.  It  may  be  partly  prepared  and  coached  and  partly  spontan- 
eous, This  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  as  it  gives  a certain  form  and 
order  to  the  early  proceedings  and  then  allows  complete  freedom  for 
any  new  points  that  are  brought  up  later  which  usually  makes  the  dis- 
cussion more  lively  and  interesting*  A third  method,  that  of  being 
completely  free  and  spontaneous  and  entirely  unprepared,  may,  like  the 
little  girl  with  the  curl,  be  "very,  very  good,  or  horrid".  If  the 
panel  members  axe  witty,  articulate,  and  well  informed,  if  the  leader 
is  fluent  and  capable,  and  if  the  question  itself  is  challenging,  it 
will  be  very  good  indeed,  probably  much  better  than  either  of  the  oth- 
er methods.  But  if  the  panel  members  or  leader  are  not  quite  so  able, 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  a little  specific  preparation  can  go  a 
long  mbs  toward  building  a worthwhile  discussion. 


Whatever  the  method  used,  after  the  chairman  has  stated  the  prob- 
lem and  opened  the  matter  for  discussion,  the  panel  proceeds.  Usually 
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each  panel  member  speaks  briefly,  presenting  his  or  her  point  of 
view,  and  then  the  discussion  becomes  general,  anyone  bringing  up 
fresh  ideas  or  questioning  any  already  presented.  The  whole  thing 
is  handled  informally,  panel  members  remain  seated  and  no  one,  after 
his  original  remarks,  makes  any  M speech M longer  than  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  whole  discussion  should  be  presented  clearly,  briefly, 
and  conversationally  and  long  monologues  should  be  definitely  cut  off. 
Of  course  a cooperative  spirit  must  be  maintained,  an  honest  effort 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  other  members,  and  the 
discussion  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop  into  an  argument  or  a de- 
bate. 

Either  at  the  end,  or  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  proceed*- 
ing3,  the  chairman  asks  for  questions  from  the  audience.  It  is  more 
usual  to  do  this  at  the  end  when  the  discussion  has  laid  a firm 
foundation  and  different  points  of  view  have  been  presented.  Cus- 
tomarily each  question  is  directed  to  that  panel  member  to  whose  par- 
ticular interest  it  relates  most  closely  and  that  person  answers  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  summarizes  the  entire  dis- 
cussion, including  in  his  re'sume'any  proposals  that  have  been  made. 

In  some  cases  a vic&- chairman  is  appointed  to  handle  this  summary,  so 
leaving  the  chairman  free  to  lead  the  discussion.  In  either  case, 
the  chairman  himself  will  thank  the  panel  members  and  close  the  meet- 
ing. 

Although  not  widely  used  as  yet  in  stores,  panel  discussions 
have  certain  definite  advantages  for  handling  store-wide  meetings  and 
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will  undoubtedly  be  used  more  and  more  in  the  future*  If  you  should 
ever  find  yourself  a member  of  a panel  discussing  some  problem  close 
to  your  interests  and  experience,  it  is  probable  that  your  only  pre- 
liminary preparation  will  be  the  short  address  you  will  be  called  on 
for  early  in  the  discussion.  After  that  your  only  duty  will  be  the 
pleasant  one  of  talking  informally  with  some  people  who  share  your  in- 
terest in  the  problem,  of  explaining  your  own  ideas  and  of  listening 
to  theirs. 

If,  however,  you  should  be  asked  to  act  as  chairman  for  such  a 
panel,  you  will  have  several  additional  responsibilities,  including 
the  ever-present  one  of  all  group  leaders  of  keeping  the  discussion 
moving.  You  will  introduce  the  panel  members,  explain  the  procedure, 
state  the  problem,  and  start  the  ball  rolling.  You  may  question 
points  and  offer  ideas  yourself  throughout  the  discussion,  will  call 
on  different  panel  members  for  their  opinions,  and  act  as  coordinator 
and  mediator  as  the  need  arises.  You  will  admit  audience  questions 
when  the  time  comes  and  direct  those  questions  to  the  proper  person. 
And  at  the  end,  you  will  summarize  the  whole  discussion  and  present 
any  findings  or  proposals  that  may  be  made.  All  in  all,  you,  if  you 
are  the  chairman,  play  a major  role  in  this  technique  for  chiefly  upon 
your  skill  in  directing,  guiding  and  coordinating  the  discussion  rests 
the  success  of  the  meeting. 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION 


If  yon  will  look  back  to  the  section  on  Individual  Teaching,  you 
will  note  that  the  method  involved  in  Job  Instruction  Training  was 
showing  and  telling.  This  matter  of  showing  and  telling  in  teaching 
is  not  limited  to  individual  teaching,  but  is  widely  used  in  group 
lessons  as  well.  It  is  known  as  the  Demonstration  Method  and  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  we  have.  In  Initial  Training,  for  example,  the 
handling  of  cash  registers,  measuregraphs  and  even  elevators,  are  all 
taught  by  the  demonstration  method.  This  is  often  conducted  in  a 
group  lesson,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  a good-sized  class  is 
involved,  though  the  telling  part  is  handled  “en  masse”,  the  showing 
has  to  be  taken  up  person  by  person  until  the  whole  group  has  been 
covered,  which  is  a slow  and  rather  tedious  process.  There  is  one 
type  of  teaching,  however,  that  is  a true  group  demonstration  and  is 
widely  used  in  retail  training,  the  demonstration  sale.  Because  this 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  salesman- 
ship, it  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  way  we  can  find  to  approach  our 
final  teaching  technique*  the  demonstration  method. 

Value  of  th9  Demonstration  Sale 

The  demonstration  sale  is  used  in  group  lessons  as  a dramatic  way 
of  bringing  out  points  in  salesmanship*  A counter  or  open  department 
is  set  up  before  the  class  and  stocked  with  merchandise  and  any  other 
necessary  equipment  such  as  salesbooks  or  a cash  register.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  group  serve  as  actors,  and  with  one  as  a customer  and  the 
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other  a salesperson,  present  a sale  "before  the  rest  of  the  class* 

Then,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  whole  group  discusses 
the  sale,  "bringing  out  the  different  selling  techniques  involved,  and 
making  suggestions,  corrections,  or  amendments. 

If  well  done,  this  is  one  of  the  "best  ways  of  discussing  salesman- 
ship for  it  imitates  the  actual  selling  situation  and  is  more  natural 
for  that  reason  than  a straight  lecture  or  discussion*  The  "play”  el- 

ement involved  adds  interest  and  perhaps  even  humor  and,  though  it  isn't 
an  actual  sale,  it  is  nearer  to  one  than  any  other  technique  for  teacl>» 
ing  this  very  personal  subject.  If  poorly  done,  like  all  other  methods, 
the  result  may  "be  very  "bad,  appearing  stilted,  unnatural,  and  even  child- 
ish for  an  adult  group.  It  must  also  "be  admitted  that  it  is  rather  a 
time-consuming  method,  "but,  despite  that  and  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
wait  if  it  is  not  well  done,  the  possibilities,  if  properly  handled,  are 
so  promising  that  it  is  certainly  a method  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Types  of  Demonstration  Sales 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  demonstration  sales,  the  spon- 
taneous one,  the  conpletely  prepared  one,  and  the  one  where  only  the 
customer  is  prepared.  The  first,  when  neither  customer  nor  sales- 
person is  prepared,  but  both  are  sinply  called  upon  by  the  teacher 
to  come  forward  and  conduct  the  sale,  has  certain  definite  advantages. 

It  is  natural  and  easy,  unstereotyped,  and  more  nearly  like  the  ac- 
tual selling  on  the  floor  than  either  of  the  others.  There  is  danr* 
ger,  however,  that  important  points  will  be  omitted,  for  the  sales- 
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person  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  customer  and  may  he  unahle  to  dem- 
onstrate especially  good  selling  technique  because  she  was  given  no 
leads*  The  discussion  also  may  he  difficult  to  handle  because  no  pre- 
liminary preparation  was  possible  and  no  controversial  issues  were 
raised  in  the  sale  itself.  In  an  informal  class  where  the  teacher 
has  been  able  to  select  poised  and  articulate  actors,  this  method  may 
be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  a little  more  uncertain  as  to  its  results 
than  the  other  two. 

The  second  type,  where  both  customer  and  salesperson  are  prepared, 
even  to  the  point  of  Hleaming  lines”,  is  best  suited  to  large  meet- 
ings where  definite  points  of  salesmanship  are  to  be  brought  out.  The 
discussion,  however,  is  often  not  too  rewarding  as  the  situation  is  so 
obviously  an  artificial  one  that  a lively  discussion  is  unlikely.  The 
sale  itself  becomes  of  first  importance  and  the  discussion  negligible. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  kind  of  demonstration  sale  becomes  a playlet, 
which  is  a good  technique  for  some  situations,  and,  if  cleverly  writ- 
ten and  well  acted,  can  be  a highly  effective  one. 

The  third  type,  where  the  customer  is  coached,  but  the  salesperw 
son  unprepared,  is  the  most  widely  used  in  salesmanship  classes  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  satisfactory.  Here  the  customer  and  the 
teacher  beforehand  work  out  the  points  that  are  to  be  emphasized  and 
the  leads  that  are  to  be  given  to  the  salesperson.  Actual  dialogue 
is  not  included,  but  the  customer  must  know  what  type  of  person  she  is 
to  be  and  any  selling  problems  that  are  to  be  raised.  The  salesper- 
son, with  no  prepared  dialogue  to  fall  back  on,  must  be  alert  and  on 
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She  doesn't  know  what  the  customer  will  ask,  so  she  will 
have  to  watch  for  clues  in  much  the  same  way  she  would  in  an  actual 
sale  in  the  department.  The  conversation  is  free  and  natural,  so 
there  is  none  of  the  stilted  quality  that  may  hamper  the  previous  type 
and  the  salesgirl  has  a good  opportunity  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to 
handle  a normal  selling  situation*  The  discussion,  also,  is  control- 
lable, not  circumscribed  as  in  the  prepared  sale,  but  certainly  con- 
trollable. The  teacher  knows  what  points  were  to  be  emphasized  and 
whether  they  actually  were  or  not  in  the  sale,  she  can  easily  promote 
a worthwhile  discussion  from  the  results.  Most  store  people  seem  to 
prefer  this  type  as  the  most  generally  satisfactory  in  regular  sales- 
manship courses,  though  the  other  two  are  definitely  useful  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Preparation  for  a Demonstration  Sale 
Let  us  consider  what  you  will  need  to  do  if  you  wish  to  employ 
the  demonstration  technique  in  teaching  salesmanship,  using  this  third 
type  of  demonstration  sale.  As  usual,  your  first  concern  will  be 
your  preparation  in  which  you  must  determine  just  what  points  in  sell- 
ing you  wish  to  have  emphasized.  There  are  dozens  of  possibilities. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  the  selling  situation  created  by  a problem  cus- 
tomer, as  the  silent  or  just-looking  customer;  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  special  points  in  system  that  need  emphasis,  as  credits,  holds, 
will-calls,  or  C.  0.  D, ’s;  perhaps  you  want  to  bring  out  some  special 
point  or  service,  as  gift-wrapping  or  monogramming;  or  perhaps  there 
is  some  particular  part  of  the  sale  that  needs  especial  attention,  as 
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the  approach,  talking-up  merchandise,  or  closing.  Whatever  it  may 
he,  think  it  through  and  write  it  down.  Prepare  a brief  resume'  for 
the  customer,  including  suggestions  for  her  to  act  on.  Be  general, 
rather  than  specific  in  this,  hut  he  suggestive.  Then  you  will  want 
to  discuss  this  with  her  personally.  Don’t  tell  her  exactly  what  to 
do,  let  her  work  it  out  her  own  way,  hut  do  he  sure  that  she  clearly 
understands  the  points  that  you  wish  to  emphasize. 

Here,  for  example,  might  he  the  notes  you  would  give  her  for  a 
sale  on  handling  a problem  customers 

Customer  Notes 

I.  Personnel  and  properties  for  sale 

A.  Salesperson  - Miss  Smith 

B.  Customer  - Miss  Robinson 

C.  Merchandise  - Sweaters 

II.  Problem:  selling  merchandise  to  a talkative  customer 

III.  Suggestions: 

A.  Customer  type 

Customer  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  hut  decidedly 
talkative.  Continually  directs  conversation 
away  from  the  merchandise  and  the  sale.  Tells 
how  she  is  feeling,  chats  about  the  weather,  hritgs 
up  the  war,  etc.,  etc. 

B.  Customer  will  give  opportunity  for  the  following 
points  to  he  noted  by  the  group: 

1.  Does  salesperson  direct  conversation  to 

the  sale? 

2.  Does  salesperson  tactfully  avoid  personalities 

and  confine  herself  to  the  merchandise? 

3.  Do 88  salesperson  do  this  without  antagonizing 

the  customer  in  any  way? 

IV.  Conclusion: 

If  the  salesperson  handles  the  situation  tactfully  and* 
in  a business-like  way , customer  will  buy,  otherwise 
customer,  still  pleasant  and  still  talkative,  will  leave 
without  making  a purchase. 

With  this,  the  customer  plans  her  own  remarks,  having  complete 
leeway  as  long  as  she  keeps  to  the  role  of  an  amiable,  talkative 
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woman  and  allows  the  salesperson  opportunity  to  demonstrate  her  sell- 
ing ability*  Stress  to  the  customer  her  importance  in  the  sale  for 
usually  the  success  of  the  demonstration  depends  chiefly  upon  her® 

Of  course  a salesperson  may  b8  so  poor  that  she  will  fail  to  pick  up 
clues  and  will  let  the  sale  go  by  default,  but  it  is  much  more  prob- 
able, if  the  sale  is  unsuccessful,  that  she  was  handicapped  by  a lack 
of  clues  and  that  the  customer  did  not  sufficiently  clarify  the  prob- 
lem and  so  allow  her  a chance  to  demonstrate  her  ability*  So  be  sure 
that  the  customer  appreciates  the  importance  of  her  role,  for  despite 
appearances,  it  is  the  major  one® 

When  you  prepare  your  written  resume^  for  the  customer,  you  might 
make  a copy  for  yourself  as  an  aid  in  conducting  the  discussion.  Al- 
low space  under  the  suggestions  to  the  customer  for  your  own  brief  com- 
ments as  the  sale  proceeds  and  then,  when  the  demonstration  is  over, 
you  will  have  at  hand  notes  on  what  the  sale  was  intended  to  emphasize 
and  what  actually  transpired*  This  will  be  invaluable  for  you  in 
leading  the  discussion. 

After  preparing  the  individual  for  the  role  of  customer,  you  will 
then  arrange  the  setting  and  select  the  merchandise*  If  this  demon- 
stration is  to  take  place  in  the  training  department,  try  to  make  the 
setting  as  nearly  like  the  actual  selling  department  as  possible. 

Have  a counter  if  small  merchandise  is  to  be  used,  or  a portable  rack 
for  apparel.  See  that  the  salesgirl  is  equipped  with  salesbook,  pen- 
cil, cash  register,  0.  £*  telephone,  mirror,  or  any  other  equipment 
that  she  would  have  in  the  department® 
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Be  sure  that  everyone  in  the  class  can  see  clearly  hoth  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  salesperson  and  can  hear  everything  that  is  said.  The 
latter  is  especially  important  as  amateur  actors  tend  to  lower  their 
voices  and  "swallow  their  lines®.  Warn  “both  your  customer  and  your 
salesperson  to  "speak  up"  so  that  everyone  may  hear* 

If  your  demonstration  is  to  he  given*  not  in  the  training  depart- 
ment* hut  on  the  selling  floor,  as  is  quite  usual,  find  a spot  that  is 
out  of  the  way  of  customers  for*  no  matter  how  early  in  the  morning  you 
may  have  this  sale,  if  the  doors  are  open,  customers  are  apt  to  appear 
in  the  department.  Be  sure  that  someone  is  available  to  wait  on  these 
customers  and  have  the  rest  of  the  group  congregated  in  as  out-of-the- 
way  a place  as  the  department  offers.  If  possible*  see  that  chairs 
are  provided  for  the  group  members  and  again  have  on  hand  all  the  nec- 
essary supplies  for  the  sale.  And  of  course,  wherever  the  sale  may  be 
held,  have  your  merchandise  selected  and  put  aside  somewhere  ready  for 
the  demonstration. 

Tour  last  preliminary  duty  is  to  select  the  salesperson.  Choose 
someone  who  can  handle  the  situation  without  nervousness  and  preferably 
someone  who  knows  something  about  the  merchandise.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  this  is  not  a test  of  a single  person,  but  rather  a 
teaching  device  on  which  to  base  a salesmanship  discussion,  so  avoid 
people  who  would  be  tense  and  panic-y,  those  who  react  slowly,  or  those 
who  are  hesitant  and  unsure  about  talking  before  a group.  Select  a 
capable  person  who  you  think  will  be  able  to  do  a good  job. 

You  will  surely  select  her  beforehand,  but  you  may  or  may  not  tell 
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her  sOo  There  is  something  to  he  said  for  hoth  ways*  If  you  do  tell 

her  beforehand,  she  may  he  able  to  do  a little  planning,  especially  if 
you  tell  her  the  general  subject,  and  she,  at  least,  won*t  be  surprised 
by  what  comes  up.  On  the  other  hand,  she  just  may  worry  about  it  so 
that  she  will  hare  built  up  a case  of  nerves  before  the  sale  begins* 

If  you  don*t  tell  her  beforehand  and  just  call  on  her  to  come  forward 
and  wait  on  this  customer,  she  will  have  less  time  for  fears  and  ner- 
vousness, but  perhaps  not  enough  time  to  get  adjusted  to  the  idea  so  as 
to  do  justice  to  the  situation.  You  know  your  students  and  what  they 
can  do,  so  you  should  act  accordingly. 

Conducting  the  Demonstration  Sale 

Now  for  the  sale  itself.  You  will  make  a preliminary  announcement 
to  the  class,  giving  the  names  of  the  customer  and  the  salesperson  and 
anything  about  the  merchandise  that  might  limit  the  sale.  Explain 
carefully  that  this  is  not  a test  of  the  salesperson  involved,  but  rather 
that  she  agreed  to  act  in  this  capacity  in  order  to  provide  subject  mat- 
ter for  a salesmanship  discussion.  Establish  clearly  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  members  of  the  group  to  note  in  writing  points  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion as  the  sale  proceeds  and  then  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  ac- 
tors, You  step  out  of  the  way  and  they  proceed  with  the  sale.  You 
take  notes  on  the  proceedings  (on  you r previously  prepared  form),  but 
definitely  stay  in  the  background  throughout  the  demonstration.  No  mat- 
ter what  happens,  don’t  interfere,  but  let  the  actors  handle  the  situap* 
tion  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  When  the  sale  is  over,  thank  the 
customer  and  salesperson,  have  them  retire  to  their  seats,  and  you  take 
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Uow  this  discussion  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  demonstration 
and  you  must  see  that  the  class  realizes  it*  Without  the  discussion, 
a demonstration  sale  is  only  a "stunt",  with  it,  it  is  a controlled 
teaching  technique*  Fortunately,  you  can  have  a good  discussion  even 
if  you  didn't  have  a particularly  good  sale  for  poor  points,  as  well  as 
good  ones,  are  all  "grist  to  your  mill8*  If  you  can,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  have  some  ideas  ready  so  that  you  don't  have  to  depend  on  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment,  which  isn't  always  inspiring*  Tou  can't  prepare 
definitely  of  course  for  the  developments  of  the  demonstration  will  have 
to  direct  the  discussion,  hut  you  can  prepare  at  least  a general  frame- 
work* If  it's  a selling-technique  sale,  the  steps  of  a sale  would  pro- 
vide a good  background,  if  it's  a problem  situation,  consider  beforehand 
different  ways  in  which  such  a problem  might  be  handled.  Such  planning 
will  provide  a certain  form  to  the  discussion,  uniting  the  different 
points  into  an  organized  whole  instead  of  leaving  them  disorganized  and 
uncoordinated* 

When  you  open  the  discussion,  warn  the  class  to  criticize  construc- 
tively, and  then  proceed*  There  are  different  methods  of  doing  this, 
any  one  of  which  is  good  under  certain  circumstances*  The  psychologi- 
cal method  considers  first  the  general  effect,  then  breaks  it  down  into 
the  major  subdivisions,  the  minor  subdivisions,  and  then  builds  the  whole 
again,  only  this  time  the  whole  is  the  sum  of  its  parts*  You  may,  if 
you  prefer,  base  the  discussion  on  the  steps  of  the  sale,  proceeding 
logically  from  one  to  another,  analyzing  the  good  or  bad  points  demons 
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strated  under  each..  Or  a third  way  is  to  pool  good  points  and  "bad 
point 8,  not  so  much  in  their  order  of  presentation  as  in  their  order  of 
importance,  and  discuss  them  in  turn.  If  you  en^loy  this  last  method, 
take  up  the  good  points  first,  then  the  poor  ones,  and  in  your  summary 
he  sure  to  review  the  good  ones  again,  which  brings  us  to  your  final  sum- 
mary, You  will  resume  the  important  points  brought  out  in  the  demonstra- 
tion and  include  the  results  of  the  discussion  and  any  suggestions  that 
may  have  come  forth,  Emphasize  here  the  outstanding  facts  for  the  class 
to  carry  away  and  try  to  end  with  some  especially  good  point  so  that  the 
whole  demonstration  will  conclude  on  a constructive  note. 

Before  abandoning  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  there  are  a few  de- 
tails that  are  worth  consideration.  In  previous  sections  we  have  pre- 
sented ways  of  handling  discussions  under  both  panel  and  conference  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  those  suggestions  can  well  be  applied  to  the  demons 
stration  sale.  But  there  are  one  or  two  extra  things  you  might  keep  in 
mind. 


First,  keen  the  discussion  impersonal.  This  is  very  important 
in  order  to  avoid  the  hurt  feelings  and  personal  reactions  that  some- 
times result  from  this  type  of  discussion.  It  is  better  to  say,  "the 
customer  and  the  salesperson",  than  "Miss  Robinson  and  Miss  Smith", 
and  if  you  start  out  that  way,  the  class  will  quickly  follow  your  lead. 
The  one  exception  to  this  is  when  some  particularly  good  point  is  being 
brought  out.  In  that  case  it  is  often  a good  plan  to  say,  "Miss  Smith 
answered  that  objection  very  convincingly" , or  "Miss  Robinson  made  that 
point  very  clear." 

Second,  make  the  discussion  detailed.  Don*t  let  the  class  indulge 
in  generalities,  bat  keep  them  to  the  point.  Encourage  them  to  be 
specific  and  definite,  to  quote  words  and  phrases,  to  watch  motions 
and  observe  clues. 

Third,  keep  the  discussion  positive.  Always  show  how  bad  points 
could  have  been  corrected  and  translate  negative  criticisms  into  posi- 
tive suggestions. 
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Fourth,  -praise  where  you  can,  hut  criticize  where  you  must.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  criticize,  for  this  is  often  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  discussion*  Many  novice  teachers  are  hesitant  about  criticizing 
for  fear  of  embarrassing  the  participants,  but,  if  criticism  is  handled 
i personally  and  objectively,  few  people  will  take  offence,  more,  in 
fact,  will  welcome  it.  Praise  where  you  can  and  as  often  as  you  can, 
criticize  where  necessary  and  as  often  as  you  must.  If  you  have  set 
the  tone  properly  for  the  whole  discussion,  the  former  will  not  spoil 
nor  the  latter  offend. 

We  have  gone  into  this  demonstration  technique  in  considerable  de- 
tail because  of  its  great  iportance  in  retail  training.  It  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  popular  methods  for  teaching  one  of  the  most  vi- 
tal subjects  in  retailing,  salesmanship.  This  subject  is  the  very  back- 
hone  of  our  training  programs  and  anything  that  any  of  us  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  salesmanship  in  our  store  is  worthy  of  our  ear- 
nest thought  and  effort. 


£************************** ************ 
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KNOWING  THE  METHOD 
- VISUAL  METHODS  - 


Types  of  Visual  Methods 
Use  of  Still  Pi lms 
Use  of  Motion  Pictures 
Exhibits,  Trips  and  Printed 
Mat erial 
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VISUAL  METHODS 


If  those  of  you  who  read  this  section  were  professional  teachers 
instead  of  retail  executives,  the  terms,  "visual  education" , or  "visual- 
audio  teaching  methods",  would  he  familiar  and  meaningful,  hut  since  you 
are  retail  executives  and  not  professional  teachers,  the  terms  may  sound 
academic  and  abstruse*  However,  these  methods  play  so  important  a role 
in  modern  teaching  that  any  consideration  of  teaching  methods  today  would 
he  entirely  incomplete  if  they  were  omitted*  Therefore,  let  us  close 
the  subject  by  a brief  analysis  of  these  techniques  as  applied  to  the 
problem  of  training  adults  in  the  field  of  retailing* 

Types  of  Visual  Methods 

Visual  education,  as  its  name  implies,  is  any  kind  of  teaching  in 
which  the  student  learns  through  the  eyes  and  visual-audio  methods  are 
those  which  involve  both  seeing  and  hearing*  In  one  sense,  such  educa- 
tion is  not  new  and  the  present  emphasis  on  these  methods  is  more  a mat- 
ter of  degree  than  of  kind,  but  certainly  modern  education  has  given  the 
stamp  of  approval  to  an  increased  use  of  such  techniques*  Films  of  all 
sorts  are  the  chief  examples  of  such  teaching,  but  other  techniques  such 
as  exhibits,  models,  museum  or  factory  trips,  recordings,  printed  matter 
such  as  pictures  or  posters,  all  illustrate  the  principles  of  visual  ed- 
ucation* Our  public  school  systems  find  increased  opportunity  for  such 
teaching  and  even  specialized  fields,  such  as  our  own,  are  using  these 
modern  and  up-to-date  methods*  Whether  or  not  you,  as  retail  executives 
called  upon  to  train  salespeople,  will  find  yourselves  employing  these 
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techniques  is  uncertain,  some  of  you  probably  will,  but  surely  all  of 
you  should  know  how  they  can  be  used  if  you  want  to  be  properly  informed 
in  your  field*  So  let  us  consider  briefly  the  various  ways  in  which 
visual  education  may  be  utilized  in  store  training* 

Use  of  Still  Films 

Films  and  slides  have  been  used  for  years  with  some  success  in  many 
stores*  We  are  thinking  in  particular  of  still  films  or  slides  which 
are  inserted  in  the  machine  by  hand  and  removed  in  the  same  way*  This 
may  seem  an  old  fashioned  procedure  to  most  of  us,  but  it  does  have  cer- 
tain very  definite  advantages  as  a teaching  device*  In  lessons  in  color 
and  line,  textiles,  historic  costume,  or  salescheck  system,  the  still 
film  provides  an  excellent  way  of  showing  illustrative  material*  Pic- 
tures which  are  too  small  for  ordinary  use  in  a large  class  are  enlarged 
and  thrown  on  a screen  so  that  everyone  can  see  clearly  details,  colors, 
and  even  texture*  Some  machines  permit  the  use  of  small  pictures  cut 
out  from  current  magazines  and  mounted  on  a plain  cardboard  back,  which 
is  both  practical  and  inexpensive.  Such  illustrative  material  may  be 
thrown  away  as  it  becomes  obsolete  and  new  ones  substituted,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  fashion  classes,  where  much  of  the  material  is  ephemeral. 
In  this  way  your  pictures  never  become  passe  and,  with  no  great  expendi- 
ture of  money,  you  always  have  a new  and  up-to-date  collection  of  illus- 
trations* 

Even  the  old-fashioned  hand  method  of  showing  such  slides  is  often 
an  advantage  in  teaching  for  it  permits  the  instructor  to  vary  the  tempo 
according  to  the  class  and  the  subject*  This  technique  is  commonly  used 
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in  connection  with  a lecture  or  discussion  and  the  fact  that  any  one 
slide  can  he  held  as  long  as  necessary  is  definitely  a factor  to  he  con- 
sidered, These  opaque  projector  machines  are  less  expensive  than  motion 
pictures  and,  though  simpler  and  cruder,  are,  in  many  ways,  quite  as  sat- 
isfactory for  store  training  classes. 

Use  of  Motion-pictures 

Educational  moving  pictures  may  bring  to  your  mind  the  short  films 
depicting  "Tulip-time  in  Holland'*,  or  "Burning  Ghats  on  the  Ganges" 
that  were  used  in  the  past  as  "fillers"  in  regular  motion  picture  per- 
formances, If  so,  you  probably  have  no  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  woric 
at  present,  nor  of  the  many  fields  in  which  films  are  being  used  today 
to  train  workers.  Moving  pictures,  both  silent  and  sound,  are  found  in 
schools,  factories  and  stores,  but  perhaps  their  greatest  role  is  their 
newest  one,  the  Army  and  Navy  training  programs,  where  they  have  been 
used  with  signal  success,  Retailing  has  been  employing  this  technique 
for  many  years,  particularly  in  the  teaching  of  textiles,  system  and 
salesmanship,  for  it  offers  some  definite  advantages  a3  a training  de=— 
vice. 

It  is  a dramatic  way  of  presenting  facts  and  attitudes  and  the  group, 
conditioned  by  pleasant  experience  with  commercial  movies,  is  usually 
ready  to  enjoy  the  teaching.  Because  large  groups  can  see  and  hear 
clearly,  it  is  particularly  useful  in  teaching  Christmas  extras  or  any 
group  of  people  that  must  be  trained  "en  masse".  It  is  a quick  and 
time-saving  method  and  meets  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  textile  teach- 
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ing  In  that  it  permits  close-ups  of  technical  operations  which  are  almost 
impossible  to  describe  verbally* 

But  moving  pictures,  as  a training  device,  have  some  disadvantages 
and  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  the  reverse  side  of  an  advantage*  Because 
so  many  people  attend  commercial  movies  which,  from  a technical  point  of 
view,  are  smoothly  finished  and  well  put  together,  they  may  find  that  ed- 
ucational films  suffer  by  comparison  and  lack  convincingness  as  a result* 
Poor  acting,  inexpensive  sets,  poor  camera  or  sound  work  all  tend  to  make 
a film  not  merely  ineffective  but  even  ridiculous  to  the  students  so  that 
it  rather  loses  its  value  as  a teaching  device*  Because  films  are  ex- 
pensive, they  are  often  used  and  reused  until  the  clothes  are  out  of 
vogue,  the  voices  cracked,  and  the  pictures  blurred*  Such  criticisms 
are  not  an  indictment  of  films  as  a training  technique,  but  rather  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  present  cost  of  making  them.  Good  moving  pic- 
tures, well  planned  and  well  presented,  are  an  excellent  type  of  visual 
education,  but  such  films  are  expensive  and,  in  the  field  of  retailing 
thus  far,  rare* 

In  point  of  fact,  a further  disadvantage  in  our  particular  field  is 
that  the  number  of  films  available  is  decidedly  limited,  though  there  is 
no  question  that  more  and  better  films  on  our  subject  will  be  made  up  af- 
ter the  war*  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  send  to  any 
interested  person  a summary  of  available  slides  and  films  on  retail  train- 
ing with  description  and  cost  of  each,  so,  if  you  should  ever  be  interest- 
ed in  investigating  this  field  further,  you  might  write  for  that  informa- 
tion, It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  itself,  pro- 
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jector  and  screen,  is  an  item  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  such  supplies  are  difficult  to  hay  in  war-time.  However, 
there  is  little  question  that  the  post-war  world  will  see  an  increased  use 
of  moving  pictures  as  a training  device  in  all  fields,  Including  retail- 
ing. 

Exhibits,  Trips  and  Printed  Material 
Exhibits  and  models,  such  as  charga-plates,  cash  registers,  counter 
displays,  manufacturer’s  charts,  old  costumes,  even  model  rooms,  are  all 
extensively  used  in  retail  training.  They  provide  interest  and  under- 
standing, which  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  in  any  other  way  in  some 
of  our  more  technical  subjects.  Though  commonly  combined  with  lectures 
or  discussions,  they  are  occasionally  used  alone,  particularly  in  the  easel 
of  the  model  rooms  and  counter  displays* 

For  years  training  directors  have  tried  to  include  museum,  factory, 
or  market  trips  in  their  training  programs  in  order  to  substitute  direct 
observation  for  second  hand  descriptions.  If  you  ever  have  a subject 
that  lends  Itself  to  such  a trip  and  a community  that  permits  it,  plan  a 
visit  to  a factory,  museum,  or  market  and  see  what  excellent  results  you 
will  obtain.  Such  visits  need  to  be  carefully  planned  beforehand  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  The  group  should  be  small  enough  so  that  each 
person  may  be  able  to  see  the  exhibits  or  machinery,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  prepared  so  as  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  see  and  have  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  be  intelligent  about  it.  It  is  customary  for  some- 
one at  the  mill  or  museum  to  talk  with  the  class  and  to  show  them  the 
different  items  of  interest,  and  of  course  such  arrangements  must  be  made 
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beforehand*  And  finally,  careful  follow-up  mast  he  provided  after  the 
trip  is  over  so  that  impressions  may  he  clarified,  questions  answered, 
and  information  organized  and  coordinated*  Such  trips  are  time-constua- 
ing,  often  expensive  and  sometimes  even  impossible  because  the  community 
fails  to  offer  what  is  needed.  But  if  you  can  do  it  in  connection  with 
one  of  your  courses,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  types  of  visual  ed- 
ucation possible*  The  interest  that  is  aroused  and  the  appreciation  and 
understanding  achieved  make  it  a most  stimulating  and  educative  experience 
All  kinds  of  printed  matter,  pictures,  posters,  flyers,  and  bulle- 
tins are,  and  for  many  years  have  been,  widely  used  in  retail  training* 
Sometimes  these  are  used  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  fashion  flyers  or  sales- 
check  bulletins,  more  often  they  are  combined  with  class  work,  where  they 
add  color  and  enphasis  to  the  subject  under  consideration*  This  is  a 
simple  and  effective  form  of  visual  education  and  one  that  you  can  in- 
corporate in  your  classes  to  very  good  advantage*  Ask  your  training 
director  what  is  available  in  her  department,  check  on  the  material  put 
out  by  manufacturers,  government  agencies  and  other  resources,  visit  the 
sign  shop  or  the  display  department,  and  see  what  they  have  on  hand  for 
such  illustrative  material  gives  interest,  variety  and  color  to  your  les- 
son and  should  be  a part  of  your  teaching  equipment* 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  visual-audio  teaching  methods  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  the  field  of  retailing*  Many  have  been  used 
for  years,  all  are  increasing  in  importance*  Although  they  have  been 
used  more  as  aids  to  other  teaching  methods  than  as  sole  methods  them- 
selves, we  have  occasionally  employed  them  alone  in  such  classes  as  sys- 
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tem  for  large  groups,  and  will  undoubtedly  see  more  of  them  in  the  future* 
It  is  a good  idea  to  start  collecting  illustrative  material  now,  put 
it  into  a special  folder,  and  keep  adding  to  it*  There  is  much  available 
and  in  a short  time  you  may  find  yourself  with  a file  case  of  illustrative 
material  for  different  classes  that  you  will  draw  on  with  pleasure  and 
profit*  Remember  in  your  own  lessons  that  the  more  you  use  the  tech- 
niques of  visual  education,  the  richer  and  more  varied  will  be  your  teach- 
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CONCLUSION 

Here,  then,  are  our  suggestions  for  improving  your  teaching  tech® 
nique*  First,  know  your  material,  second,  know  your  group,  and  third, 
know  your  method*  We  have  analyzed  in  considerable  detail  seven  differ- 
ent teaching  methods,  each  one  of  which  may  he  effectively  and  success- 
fully used  if  the  subject  and  the  group  are  taken  into  consideration* 

It»s  up  to  you  to  go  on  from  here*  Choose  the  method  best  suited  to  the 
situation  at  hand  and  apply  the  information  about  it  to  your  own  teaching 
problem* 

If  you  are  teaching  a course  rather  than  a single  lesson,  may  we 
suggest  trying  out  several  different  methods?  In  this  way  you  will  pro- 
vide variety  and  interest  for  your  students,  as  well  as  for  yourself* 
Remember  that  the  classes  you  most  enjoy  teaching  are  usually  the  ones  in 
which  your  students  are  most  interested*  So  familiarize  yourself  with 
your  group,  steep  yourself  in  your  subject,  and  plan  your  method.  You 
may  be  surprised  to  discover  what  good  teachers  have  always  known,  that, 
far  from  being  a dull  and  spiritless  experience,  teaching  can  be  a stimu- 
lating and  satisfying  adventure* 
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Overstreet,  H.  A,  Leaders  for  Adult  Education*  New  York:  American 

Association  for  Adult  Education,  1941*  X + 201  pp* 

A factual  and  informative  little  volume  by  one  of  the  oustanding 
figures  in  adult  education.  It  is  chiefly  an  analysis  of  lead- 
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ers  and  their  requirements  and  is  made  up  of  two  main  sections? 
1*  (Qualifications  of  the  adult  education  leader* 

2*  Scope  of  leadership  and  methods  of  training* 

Takes  a hroader  view  of  adult  education  than  just  vocational 
training  and  is  sound  and  worthwhile  throughout* 

Struck,  F.  T*  Creative  Teaching*  New  York?  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Incorporated,  1938*  XXV  + 623  pp* 

A very  complet e and  detailed  discussion  of  teaching  methods  and 
problems,  techniques  and  plans  particularly  in  the  field  of  vo- 
cational education*  It  is  directed  primarily  to  high  school 
teachers  and  the  examples  and  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  the 
field  of  secondary  education,  hut  no  study  as  exhaustive  as  this 
could  fail  to  provide  suggestions  for  teachers  of  any  group* 

Text  hook  type* 


Articles 

Baldwin,  D,  M*  "Suggestions  for  Inproving  Teaching  Techniques  in 
Retail  Selling"*  11th  Year  Book.  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers1 
Association*  pp.  289  - 294* 

A careful  analysis  of  ways  in  which  retail  selling  can  he  corre- 
lated with  other  subjects  and  the  methods  a teacher  might  use  in 
so  correlating  them*  A curriculum  with  retail  selling  as  a core 
subject  is  described  in  some  detail*  This,  while  applied  par- 
ticularly to  high  school  courses,  is  still  suggestive  for  all 
teaching  of  retailing  - in  stores  as  well  as  schools* 

Cartwright,  M.  A*  "Panel "•  Journal  of  Adult  Education*  V.  No*  1 
(January,  1933),  pp.  37-42* 

This  brief  pamphlet  resumes  the  purpose  and  technique  of  the 
panel  as  a discussion  device  in  adult  education*  It  describes 
the  introduction  of  this  technique  by  Dr.  Overstreet,  its  quick 
popularity  and  the  reasons  therefor.  It  goes  on  to  outline  the 
procedure  in  conducting  a panel,  being  very  definite  and  concrete 
in  its  suggestions.  Not  an  exhaustive  survey,  it  is  still  a 
comprehensive  one  considering  the  space  available* 

Cushman,  C*  "Conference  as  an  Educational  Procedure".  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology.  XII  (September,  1938),  pp.  32-38. 

Discussion  of  the  conference  procedure  as  distinct  from  either 
the  informational  or  instructional  procedures*  Considers  in 
some  detail  the  six  steps  in  carrying  out  this  procedure? 

1*  Secure  data 

2.  Sift  out  non-functioning  facts 

3.  Evaluate  functioning  data 
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4,  Reach  conclusions 
5*  Make  a plan 
6.  Carry  out  plan 

Helpful  and  practical  in  advising  how  this  technique  can  he 
handled  most  effectively* 

Nichols,  F.  G,  "Will  it  Tick?  Demonstration  Sale"*  Journal  of 
Business  Education.  XVIII  (January*  1943),  p.9  +, 

An  analysis  of  one  method  of  retail  training  that  has  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  in  the  past,  the  demonstration  sale* 

The  author  concludes  that  it  is  a good  way  of  checking  up  on 
points  covered  in  class  discussions,  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
means  of  supplementing  such  discussions* 

Hill,  E.  F*  "Psychology  of  Adult  Learning* * Phi  Delta  Kantian. 

XXIV  (April,  1942),  pp.  314-315* 

An  entertaining  and  encouraging  address  on  the  possibilities 
of  success  in  training  adults*  It  emphasises  that  adults  can 
learn,  are  usually  motivated  by  practical  reasons  and  if  given 
such  a motive  and  enough  time  have  no  trouble  learning*  This 
is  all  very  practically  applied  to  adult  education,  concluding 
with  an  excellent  summary  of  suggestions  for  training  adults* 
Unusually  good* 

Pederson,  H*  A*  "Effective  Teaching8*  Industrial  Arts  and  Voca^ 
tional  Education.  XXXII  (February,  1943),  pp.  43-45. 

Unusually  interesting  presentation  of  teaching  by  the  staff  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Department,  Armored  Force  School,  Fort  Knox, 
Kentuclqr.  It  proceeds  with  military  precision  and  efficiency 
and  presents  the  material  briefly,  clearly,  and  concisely* 

Thou^i  not  ultra  modern  from  an  education  viewpoint,  it  is  prac- 
cal  and  an  interesting  report  on  methods  that  have  been  highly 
successful  in  training  the  members  of  our  armed  forces* 

Rich,  F.  M*  "Four  Types  of  Teaching",  Journal  of  Education.  CXXIV 
(December,  1941),  303  pp, 

A little  technical  but  nevertheless  an  informative  report  on  four 
types  of  teaching: 

1*  Compulsion  type. 

2.  Teacher  preparation  type, 

3.  Motivation  type* 

4.  Purposing  type. 

Each  type  is  briefly  described  and  provides  some  interesting  in- 
formation for  anyone  new  to  this  field*  Analyzed  from  viewpoint 
of  secondary  school  level,  but  worthwhile  for  other  types  of  teach- 
ing. 
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Symonds,  Clare*  "Panel  Discussion"*  Journal  of  Geography.  XL  (Sep- 
tember* 1941),  pp*  221-225* 

Although  considering  the  panel  technique  in  secondary  education 
only,  this  article  contains  suggestions  that  might  well  he  used 
in  planning  a panel  in  store  training*  Detailed  discussion  of 
the  technique  includes  points  on  preparation,  selecting  panel 
members,  the  chairman^  duties,  and  general  procedure  throughout 
panel* 
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